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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Private Memoirs of Madame du Hausset, 
Tady’s Maid to Madame de Pompadour. 
Post 8vo. pp. 182. London, 1825. E. 
Wilson. 


Tux history of a royal favourite, in a country 
like that of France, where the influence of a 
mistress had so much share, not only in di- 
recting the conduct of the sovereign, but the 
councils of the nation, necessarily partakes 
of a political character, and embraces much 
of the public history as well as the pri- 
vate scandal of the time. Madame du Haus- 
set was dame d'honneur to Madame de Pom- 
padour, the mistress of Louis XV. She was 
s0 much in the confidence of both, that the 
king did not restrain conversation in her pre- 
sence, but said, he could talk on as if there 
was only a cat of a dog inthe room, and she 
was often only separated from the little and 
obscure chamber of the king by a slight door 
or curtain, which enabled her to hear all that 
was said. To’these opportunities of acquir- 
ing information, Madame du Hausset added 
another: she had, for a cheram’‘, Dr. Ques- 
may, who was physician te Madame Pom- 
padour. With these facilities, she could 
not fail of becoming well acquainted with the 
court of Louis XV. of which she gives a very 
lively picture in her Private Memoirs. 
Madame du Hausset used to make notes 
daily of what passed under her notice, and after- 
wards filled up the outline in a narrative, with- 
out ever attending strictly to the order of the 
Occurrences ; this journal, which was found in 
manuscript, among the papers of M. de Ma- 
rigni, the brother of Madame de Pompadour, 
has been arranged for the press and publish- 
ed. It contains a more faithful picture of 
the court of Louis XV. than many larger 
works on this subject ; and that the details are 
often curious will be seen from our extracts 
The system of violating private confidence, 
by opening letters at the post-office, has pre- 
vailed in France since the time of M. de 
Choiseul, who was post-master-general dur- 
ing the reign of Madame de Pompadour— 
we beg pardon—of Louis XV. Madame du 
Hausset Says :— 
‘I have heard that M. de Choiseul abused 
the confidence reposed in him, and related to 
friends the ludicrous stories, and the love 
airs, Contained in the letters which were 
ken open. The plan they pursued, as I 
clesk ors. was very simple. Six or seven 
o 8 of the post-office picked out the letters 
Y were ordered to break open, and took 
© impression of the seals with a ball of 
en They then put each letter, with 
ownwards, over a glass of hot wa- 


ter, Which melted the wax without injuring | 


Vou. VI 





the paper. It was then opened, the desired 
matter extracted, and it was sealed again, by 
means of the impression. This is the ac- 
count of the matter I have heard. The post- 
master-general carried the extracts to the 
king, on Sundays. He was seen coming 
and going on this noble errand as openly as 
the ministers. Dr. Quesnay, often, in my 
presence, flew in such a rage about that infa- 
mous minister, as he called him, that he foam- 
ed at the mouth. ‘*[ would as soon dine 
with the hangman as with the postmaster-ge- 
neral,”’ said the doctor. It must be acknow- 
ledged that this was astonishing language to 
be uttered in the apartments of the king’s 
mistress; yet it went on for twenty years 
without being talked of. ‘* It was probity 
speaking with earnestness,” said M. de Ma- 
rigny, “‘and nota mere burst of spite or ma- 
lignity.””” 

Louis XV. is described as of avery melan- 
choly temperament, and fond of talking about 
funerals and places of buriudl. Madame de 
Pompadour was much afraid of losing the 
king’s favour, and Louis XV. was not very 
faithful in his attachments. Alluding to an 
interview with her mistress, Madame du 
Hausset says :— 

‘I one day said to her, “ it appears to me, 
madame, ‘that you are fonder than ever of 
the Countess d’'Amblimont.”— I have rea 
son to be so,” said she. ‘She is unique, I 
think, for her fidelity to her friends and for her 
honour.—Listen, but tell nobody—four days 
ago, the king, passing her to go to supper, 
approached her, under the pretence of tick- 
ling her, and tried to slip a note into her 
hand. D’Amblimont, in her madcap way, 
put her hands behind her back, and the king 
was obliged to pick up the note, which had 
fallen on the ground. Gontaut was the only 
person who saw all this, and, after supper, 
he went up to the little lady, and said ‘ You 
are an excellent friend.’—‘ I did my duty,’ 
said she, and immediately put her finger on 
her lips to enjoin him to be silent. He, 
however, informed me of this act of friendship 
of the little heroine, who had not told me of 
it herself” I admired the countess’s virtue, 
and Madame de Pompadour said, “She is 
giddy and headiong; but she has more sense 
and more feeling than’a thousand prudes and 
devotees. D’Esparbés would not do as 
much—most likely she would meet ltim more 
than half way. e king appeared discon- 
certed, but he still pays her great attentions.” 
— You will, doubtless, madame,” said {, 
“show your sense of such admirable con- 
duct.” “ You need not doubt it,” said she, 
‘ but I don’t wish her to think that | am in- 
formed of it.” The king, prompted either 





by the remains of his liking, oi from the sug- | 


Price 6d. 


gestions of Madame de Pompadour, one 
morning, went to call on Madame d’Ambli- 
mont, at Choisy, and threw round her neck a 
collar of diamonds and emerals, worth be- 
tween two and three thousand pounds. This 
happened a long time after the circumstance 
I have just related.’ 

Some of the amours of the king, at the 
Parc-aux-cerfs, had a melancholy issue, as 
will be seen by the following narrative :— 

‘At the time of the attempt to assassinate 
the king, a young girl, whom he had seen se- 
veral times, and for whom he had manifested 
more tenderness than for most, was distract- 
ed at this horrible event. The mother-ab- 
bess of the Pare-aux-cerfs perceived her ex- 
traordinary grief, and managed so as to make 
her confess that she knew the Polish count 
was the King of France. She confessed that 
she had taken from his et two letters, 
one of which was from the King of Spain, 
the other from the Abbé de Broglie. This 
was discovered afterwards, for neither she nor 
the mother-abbess knew the names of the 
writers. The girl was scolded, and M. Le- 
bel, first valet-de-chambre, who had the ma- 
nagement of all these affairs, was called; he 
took the letters, and carried them to the 
king, who was very much embarrassed ina 
what manner to meet a person so well ifi- 
formed of his condition. The girt in ques- 
tion, having perceived that the king came se- 
cretly to see her companion, winle she was 
neglected, watched his arrival, aud, at the’ 
moment he entered with the abbess, who was 
about to withdraw, she rushed distractedly 
into the room where her rival was. She im- 
mediately threw herself at the king’s feet. 
“Yes,” said she, “you are king of all 
France; but that would be nothing to me if 
you were not also monarch of my heart: do 
not forsake me, my beloved sovereign; [ 
was nearly mad when your life was attempt- 
ed!” The mother-abbess cried out, ** You 
are mad now.” The king embraced her, 
which appeared to restore her to tranquillity. 
They succeeded in getting her out of the 
room, and a few days afterwards the unhappy 
girl was taken to a madhouse, where she was 
treated as if she had been insane, for some 
days. But she knew well enough that she 
was not so, and that the king had really been’ 
herlover. This lamentable affair was related 
ts me by the mother-abbess, when I had 
some acquaintance with her, atthe time of 
the accouchement I have spoken of, which [ 
never had before, nor since.’ 

But we have no wish to dwell on the 
amours of princes; the court of Louis XV. 
had political as weil as other n:trigues:— 

* MI. Quesnay told me, some months after- 
wards, -that the abbe wanted to be prinze - 
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minister; that he had drawn up a memorial, 
setting forth, that in difficult crises the public 
good required that there should be a central 
point (that was his expression), towards which 
everything should be directed. Madame du 
Pompadour would not present the memo- 
rial; he insisted, though she said to him, 
you will ruin yourself. The king cast his 
eyes over it, and said, “‘ ‘ central pomt,’—that 
1s to say himself, he wants to be prime mi- 
nister.”” Madame tried to apologize for 
him, and said, “ That expression might refer 
to the Marshal de Belle-Isle."—_* Is he not 
just about to be made cardinal?” said the 
king. ‘ This is a fine maneuvre: he knows 
well enough that, by means of that dignity, 
he would compel the ministers to a¥semble 
at his house, and then M. l'Abbé would be 
the central point. Wherever there is acardi- 
nal in the council, he is sure, in the end, to 
take the lead. Louis XIV., for this reason, 
did not choose to admit the cardinal de Jan- 
son into the council, in spite of his great 
esteem for him. The Cardinal de Fleury 
told me the same thing. Hehad some de- 
sire that the Cardinal de Tencin should suc- 
ceed him ; but his sister was such an intri- 
guante, that Cardinal de Fleury advised me to 
have nothing to do with the matter, and I 
behaved so as to destroy all his hopes, and 
to undeceive others.’ 

_ The celebrated Mirabeau seems to have 
foreseen the excesses to which the philoso- 
phers would go in France, even before Louis 
AV. died. In a conversation with Quesnay, 
the latter alluded to the philosophers :— 

*** But they go too far,” said Mirabeau ; 
““why openly attack religion ?”’—‘*I allow 
that,” replied the doctor; ‘ but how is it pos- 
sible not to be rendered indignant by the 
fanaticism of others, and by recollecting all 
the blood that has flowed during the last two 
hundred years? You must not then again 
iritate them, and revive in France the time 
of Mary in England. But what is done is 
done, and I often exhort them to be mode- 
rate ; I wish they would follow the example 
of our friend Duclos.”—* You are right,” re- 
plied Mirabeau ; “ he said to me, a few days 
ago, ‘These philosophers are going on at 
such a rate, that they will force me to go to 
vespers and high mass;’ but, in fine, the 
dauphin is virtuous, well-informed, and intel- 
lectual.”—“ It is the commencement of his 
reign, I fear,” said Quesnay, “ when the im- 
prudent proceedings of our friends will be 
represented to him in the most unfavourable 
point of view; when the Jansenists and Mo- 
linists will make common cause, and be 
strongly supported by the dauphiness I 
thought that M.de Muy was moderate, and 
that he would temper the headlong fury of 
the others; but I heard him say that Voltaire 
merited condign punishment. Be assured, 


charlatan, said to be a bastard son of the 
King of Portugal, and a worthy predecessor 
of the notorious Cagliostio :— 

‘The Count de St. Germain pretended to 
have already lived two thousand | years], and, 
according to him, the account was still run- 
ning. l{e went so far, as to claim the power 
of transmitting the gift of long life. One day, 
calling upon his servant to bear witness to a 
fact that went pretty far back, the man repli- 
ed, “I have no recollection of it, sir; you 
forget that I have only had the honour of 
serving you for five hundred years.” 

‘St. Germain, like all other charlatans of 
this sort, assumed a theatrical magnificence 
and an air of science calculated to deceive 
the vulgar. Ilis best instrument of decep- 
tion was the phantasmagoria; and as, by 
means of this abuse of the science of optics, 
he called up shades which were asked for, 
and almost always recognised, his corres- 
pondence with the other world was a thing 
proved by the concurrent testimony of nu- 
merous witnesses. 

‘Iie played the same game in London, 
Venice, and Holland, but he constantly re- 
gretted Paris, where his miracles were never 
questioned. 

‘St. Germain passed his latter days at the 
court of the Prince of Hesse Cassel, and died 
at Plewig, in 1784, in the midst of his enthu- 
siastic disciples, and to their infinite asto- 
nishment at his sharing the common destiny.’ 

The count used to amuse himself, as he 
said, not by making, but by letting it be be- 
lieved that he lived in old times; he also 
pretended to remove spots from diamonds 





and to make pearls grow. One day,— 
| The king ordered a diamond, of middling 
| size, which had a spot, to be brought. It 
was weighed ; and the king said to the count, 
“It is valued at two hundred and forty 
pounds; but it would be worth four hundred 
if it had no spot. Will you try to put a 
hundred and sixty pounds into my pocket !” 
Hie examined it carefully, and said, “ It may 
be done; and I will bring it you again ina 
| month.” At the time appointed, the count 
brought back the diamond, without a spot, 
-and gave it to the king. It was wrapped in 
'a cloth of amianthus, which he took off. 
| The king had it weighed, and found it but 
_ very little diminished. The king sent it to 
his jeweller, by M. de Gontaut, without tell- 
| ing him anything of what had passed. The 
jeweller gave three hundred and eighty 
| pounds for it. The king, however, sent for 
it back again, and kept it as a curiosity. He 
could not overcome his surprise, and said, 


| 
| 
| 


that M.de St. Germain must be worth mil- 
lions, especially if he had also the secret of 
_making large diamonds out of a number of 


small ones. He neither said that he had, nor 


sir, that the times of John Huss and Jerome | that he had not; but he positively asserted, 
of Prague will return: but I hope not to live | that he could make pearls grow, and give 


to see it. .Lapprove of Voltaire having bunt- 


ve « _ them the finest water.’ 
ed down the Pompignans: were it not for 


Louis XV. did not wish Damiens even to 


the ndicule with which he covered them, that | have been executed for the attempt on his 


bourgeois marquis would have been preceptor 
to the young princes, and, aided by his bro- 
ther, would have succeeded in again lighting 
the faggots of persecution.”’’ 


life, and must have been disgusted with the 


| tortures to.which the wretch was subjected. 
| Madame du Hausset says :— 


* When he spoke of Damiens, whieh was 


. . r >. ° | 
At the court of Louis XV. was a singular 
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a —— 
only while his trial lasted, he never Called 
him anything but that gentleman. 

‘I have heard it said that he pro 
having him shut up in a dungeon for life « 
but, that the horrible nature of the crime 
made the judges insist upon his Suffering al] 
the tortures inflicted _— like occasions 
Great numbers, many of them women, had 
the barbarous curiosity to witness the execy. 
tion; amongst others, Madame de P—_. , 
very beautiful woman, and the wife of a fas. 
mer-general. She hired two places at a Win- 
dow for twelve louis, and played a game of 
cards in the room whilst waiting for the exe. 
cution to begin. On this being told to the 
king, he covered his eyes with his hand, and 
exclaimed, “ Fi, la viluine!” 1 have been 
told that she and others thought to pay their 
court in this way, and signalize their attach. 
ment to the king’s person.’ 

Madame du Hausset’s memoirs do not 
come down to the death of Madame du Pom- 
padour, but break off rather abruptly ; they 
are, however, very interesting, and we believe 
their veracity is strictly unimpeachable. 





Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of 


St. Peter's River, &c. 

(Concluded fiom p. 330.) 
In the course of the route taken by Major 
Long and the rest of the expedition, various 
tumuli were discovered; and these Indian 
works were traced from Irville, in Ohio, to 
the head of the Red River, a distance of up- 
wards of eight hundred miles in a direct line, 
but nearly double that extent, according to 
the devious route that was taken by the ex- 
pedition. Of these tumuli Mr. Keating 
says :— 

‘We have occasionally met with them 
very abundantly, bearing evident signs of 
the most consummate design, and yet we 
are as unable to form a correct estimate 
of the authors of these extensive works, 
of the period at which they were executed, 
and of the objects for which they were erect- 
ed, as of any of the travellers who have pre- 
ceded us. If for the purpose of commemo- 
rating the names and heroic deeds of warni- 
ors or statesmen, how inadequate the means 
to the object proposed !—how inferior in 
this respect to the splendid and permanent 
pyramids of Cheops, of Cholula, of Teotihu- 
acan! yet the labour which has been wasted 
upon these tumuli would, if concentrated, 
have more than sufficed to erect any one OF 
perhaps all those pyramids. In looking 
back to the numerous tumuli which we have 
seen, we cannot help admitting, in the words 
of one of our fellow-travellers,. that the 
splendid antiquities of the East ministe 
to the pride of man: they are glorious tro- 
phies of victory, gained by human we 
and power over time. History tells us t 
interesting circumstanees connected fy 
them; they, in turn, confirm her story: ; 
here ferocious conquerors have torn le 
pages, or they remain unfilled by a a, 
forgetful that it is a duty to cherish = ve 
only for instruction’s sake, but also tha ne 
benefactors of mankind may receive t “ 
merited share of fame, and that the censv 


, ; ve 
of after ages may light upon those whi ha 
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coved the tyrants of their species. Here we 
find nothing to rescue ‘ab injuria oblivio- 
nis’ So rude and concise are the epitaphs | 
_ 9 faint and time-worn the characters on | 
these tombs, that we strain our eyes in vain ; 


no farther than the ‘ Hic ja- 


we can read 
sn? 

cet— ; 

Major Long and his companions were 


threatened by a party of Dacota Indians, 
who wanted to rob them of their baggage; 
but their firmness saved it:— 

‘It may be interesting to mention, that 
the Dacotas have means of communicating 
information to those of their party that are at 
a distance. We had an opportunity of ob- 
serving these telegraphic communications in 
more than one instance. In this case, in or- 
der to inform the mounted Indians that were 
geen at a distance on the prairie that we 
were white men, and that they might ap- 
roach without fear, a few of them separated 
the group, and ran round a circle seve- 
ral times, a signal which was immediately 
understood by their friends.’ 

The buffalo was formerly found through- 
out the whole of the United States, with the 
exception of that part which lies east of Hud- 
son’s River and Lake Champlain, and of 
narrow strips of coast on the Atlantic and 
the Gulf of Mexico; but, like the Indians, it | 
is becoming extinct, as the country becomes 
populated ; indeed, at present the buffalo is 
scarcely ever seen, east of the Mississippi, and 
south of the St. Lawrence: every year the 
rovings of this animal are restricted. Mr. 
Keating recommends the domesticating the 
buffalo bull, or crossing the breed with the 
European ox :— 

‘The difficulty of killing this animal is 
very great, and may be judged of by the fact 
that Mr. Peale fired fourteen balls into the 
chest of a buffalo before he killed him; and 
Mr. Scott, with a view to ascertain whether 
a ball fired at the head would break the 
frontal bone, discharged his rifle at a dead 
bull, within ten paces; the ball did not pe- 
hetrate, but merely entangled itself in the 
hair, where it was found: it had, however, 
struck the forehead, and left a mark before it 
rebounded. This agreed with the general 
Impression which Mr. Scott had formed on 
the subject, having been stationed, more or 
iy for the last ten years, in a buffalo coun- 
ry, and having had frequent opportunities of 
i ee them in every direction. His skill 
the Mi ress in shooting are proverbial on 

“Hssissippi aud Missouri; we had many 





party, and, indeed, treated them with great | 
hospitality and kindness, even before he had 

seen the recommendatory letter of our am- 

bassador in the United States, Mr. Stratford 

Canning. 

Our author vindicates Lord Selkirk against 
the charge of misrepresentation, in his ac- 
count of his colony, Ossiniboia, on the Red 
River, which is nearly as large as the whole 
state of Georgia. Among the singular mix- 
ture of persons of various countries and com- 
plexions to be met with here, the party was 
most struck with a crazed woman, standing 


alone in a canoe, which she steered with ap- ) 
where it is forced’ to sojourn awhile, by the 


parent ease :— 

‘She had a tall commanding figure,—a 
soft expression of melancholy beauty, such 
as is often seen in the women of mixed Eu- 
ropean and Indian blood. Her dark eyes 
had, from the disordered state of her mind, 
received. a wild and peculiarly interesting 
expression. She struck the water at irregu- 
lar intervals with a long paddle, which she 


| held by the middle, singing at the same time 


a melancholy air, that struck our ear melodi- 
ously and sweetly, as we heard it from a dis- 
tance. Perhaps, however, it was but the ef- 
fect of an association of ideas, which lent a 
melancholy interest to her voice. We made 


she was the wife of one of the settlers. She 
was a half-breed, whose insanity was sup- 
posed to have sprung from a religious melan- 
choly: being one of those whom the mis- 
sionaries had converted, she had become 
very pious; but her intellect was too frail for 
the doctrines which had been taught to her: 
in endeavouring to become .familiar. with 
them, she had been gradually affected with a 
malady, which at that time seemed incura- 
ble. While we were listening to this story, 
the wind heightened—the evening approach- 
ed; all the canoes had disappeared from the 
river except her’s, which she still kept on 
the stream, notwithstanding the high breeze 
which roughened its surface. 
our apprehensions lest her canoe would be 
upset; but we were tuld that she understood 
the management of it as well as if possessed 
of reason: her only pleasure and occupation 
seemed to be to move about alone in this 
frail bark; and her friends, believing that 
there was but little danger in it, indulged 
her in this, her only diversion. 
the canoe was swiftly impelled from us to- 
wards the opposite bank: the loose wrapper 
which she wore acted as a sail, that received 





ke age of witnessing them ourselves, 
Tg the great scarcity of game of any 
ind, observed during the whole of the expe- 
ition, except on the prairies, at the head of 
River, limited his Opportunities of dis- 
playing his rare talent.’ 


- lajor Long, or rather one of his travelling | neatly folded up, and secured by a thread ; 
; panions, Mr. Calhoun, by observations, | she desired that it might be given to her mo- 
ctmined the 49th degree of latitude, which | ther, in Montreal. There was no superscrip- 


is . ‘ 
the boundary, in that direction, between 


€ territories of Great Britain and the Unit- 
States : 


ae ey placing posts and stakes at a dis- 
oh; © trom each other. Mr. Mackenzie, the 


orded every facility to 


Major Long and his - 


' the wind, and wafied her across. 
her land in safety, and felt easier when we 
observed the poor maniac descend from her 
canoe. The next day she crossed the river, 
| came towards us, and with much modesty 
| presented to us a small parcel of papers, 


aa 


. } 
| tion. 


| printed sheet of a religious tract. 


| clination, and passed away.’ 


We opened it: it contained but a 
Having 
the line of demarcation was also | performed her errand, she made a slight in- 


some inquiries about her, and were told that | 


=== 


reach, having travelled two thousand one 
hundred miles, in one hundred and twelve 
days, without any accident. They returned 
along the Winnipeek River, on which there 
is a most beautiful waterfall, which is thus 
described :— 

‘The place of our encampment was cha- 
Bee by one of those peculiar effects of 
water, which, once seen, leave an indelibie 
impression upon the mind. After having 
passed over numerous rocks, which form di- 
versified cascades (the whole height of which 
is about thirty feet), the water is suddenly 
received into a basin, enclosed by high rocks, 


—=—_—_— 


small size of the aperture through which it 
issues: here the waters present the charac- 
ters of a troubled ocean, whose waves rise 
high, and beat against the adjoining shores, 
and against the few rocky islands which are 
seen in the midst of this basin: it is to this 
character that the spot owes the name which 
it receives from the natives, ** the fall of the 
moving waters.”” They may be called .the 
lower falls of Winnepeek River: we reached 
them in time to watch the beautiful effect of 
the setting sun, whose beams, reflected by 
the stream, imparted to it the appearance of 
a sea on fire: t.is was soon replaced by the 
moon, which cast a more placid light upon 
the waves, and heightened the charm of the 


scenery by the melancholy mantle which it 


spread over it. One of the most imposieg 
characters of these falls is the tremendous 
noise which they produce, and which, in 
comparison to their size, is thought to exceed 


| that of Niagara, Montmorency, Schaffhausen, 


St. Anthony, the Cohoes, or other falls which 
any of our party have ever seen, A searcity 
of vegetation covers these rocks, and contri- 
butes to the picturesque effect of the spot. 
Instead of the heavy forests which formerly 
sheltered Niagara, we have bere a spare 


'growth of aspen, birch, spruce, and other 


evergreens, whose size, generally small, adds 





We expressed | 


to the wild and barren appearance of the 
rocks. The night which we spent near these 


| falls was one of the most interesting in the 


Meanwhile | 


We saw | 


fact The party passed down the Red River, 
sal r of the Hudson's Bay Company, | and aa at Lake Wimipeek, which was 


he most distant point they were anxious to 


expedition: our tents were pitched so that 
we had a view of the splendid effect arising 
from the play of the moonbeams upon the 
surface ot this ocean-like basin, and our eyes 
were constantly bent upon it, until the noise 
of the cataract lulled us to sleep.’ 
| As they proceeded, the Winnipeek River 
| lost the character of a stream, and appeared 
to be a series of lakes, of from one hundred 
vards to four miles in diameter, which were 
united by rapids. Not far from the head of 
Winnipeek River is the Lake of the Waods, 
which the party passed in two days, though 
about three hundred miles in circumferenee. 
At Lake Rainy our travellers met with a 
man, whose interesting adventures deserve 
to be made public: this was John Tanner, 
whom they found in an Furopean tent, ac- 
companied by "his two daughters. He was 
on his way to the United States, when he 
was assaulted by an Indian, and severely 
wounded: he then proposed ;to accompany 
Major long’s party; but the- pain of his 
wound was such, that, after taking him some 
distance, they were obliged to leave him. 
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While af Fort Rainy, his two daughters, to 
fetch whdém he liad entered the Indian teérri- 
tory, asked and obtained consent to go and 
see ar old half-breed woman, who had treated 
them with kindness; but they did not return; 
and, whether they had gone back to their 
mother, who was on the Lake of the Woods, 
or had been carried off by some of the half- 
breeds, is not known: they were fourteen or 
fifteen years old—of comely appearance, and 
engaging manners. The following is a nar- 
rative of the interesting adventures of Tan- 
ner :— 

‘ John Tanner was the son of a clergyman, 
who removed, with his family, to the banks 
of the Ohio, near the mouth of the Miami 
River, some time previous to the year 1790. 
He had been settled there but about ten 
days, when apprehensions were entertained 
of an attack from a party of Indians. The 
unsettled state of that part of the country, at 
the time, exposed its scattered inhabitants to 
frequent incursions from their savage neigh- 
bours. Tanner was then about nine years of 
age: notwithstanding the prohibition of his 
father, he had wandered to a short distance 
from the house, and had just filled his hat 
witli walnuts, picked from a neighbouring 
tree, when he was seized upon by a party of 
Indians, who, by their threats, forced him to 
silence, and carried him off. This party was 
commanded, it is said, by an Indian, who 
resided near Saganaw, and whose wife had 
lately lost her son.  Bereft of her only child, 
the mother appeared inconsolable, and finally 
begged that her husband would make a pri- 
soner of one, about the same age, to whom 
she might transfer all the affection which she 
had borne to her own offspring. With this 
view, the Indian had armed a party of his 
friends, proceeded down towards the settle- 
ments, found this child, carried him off, and 
returned with him to his wife, who was de- 
lighted on beholding a boy so nearly of the 
age of that which she had lost. 

‘ By these Indians young Tanner was 
treated with kindness; he rose to manhood 
—became distinguished as a brave man and 
a hunter. From circumstances which we 
have not ascertained, his adopted parents, 
who belonged to the Saganaw tribe of the 
Ottawa nation, removed to a more western 
country: the man died; his wife became the 
leader of a small party, that resided occa- 
sionally on the Lake of the Woods, or on 
Red River, or the Assiniboin. Tanner was 
offered the situation of chief, which he wisely 
declined, judging that his white origin would 
make him an object of suspicion. He ap- 
peared satisfied with his success as a hunter, 
and had no farther ambition. We were told 
by those who had long known hin, that, al- 
though he had acquired many of the charac- 
teristics of Indians, still he had some peculi- 
arities, which marked him as one of a diffe- 
rent origin. Hehad never been seen to taste 
of ardent spirits, or to smoke a pipe. In- 
stead of purchasing trifles and gewgaws, as 
is customary with Indians, he devoted the 
produce of his hunts, which were always 
successful, to the’ acquisition of articles of 
clothing, useful‘to himself, to his adopted 
zother, or to her rejations, In this state he 


| appears to have lived perfectly happy, re- 


spected ahd esteemed by all’hiy fellow-hunt- 
ers. In the year 1816, he rendered an im- 
portant service to Lord Selkirk’s settlement, 
by guiding a party of new settlers, who were 
under the direction of Governor M‘Donnell 
and Captain D’Orsonnen, from Rainy Lake 
to Fort Douglas. This reinforcement arrived 
at so timely a moment as to make Tanner a 
great favourite at the settlement: he was 
pointed out to Lord Selkirk during that no- 
bleman’s visit to his colony. His lordship 
took great interest in his situation, and by 
his exertions Tanner’s family was discovered. 
His recollections of the scenes of his early 
youth, though faint at first, gradually bright- 
ened THe had forgotten his father’s name, 
or, rather, it had become confused in his re- 
collection with that of a friend of his family, 
called Taylor, so that this was at first thought 
to be his name. 

‘Tanner placed in our hands a letter, 
which was written by Lord Selkirk, and 
which is dated Lexington, Nov. 25, 1817. 
[t was written after a personal interview with 
Mrs. Taylor, whose account of the family 
corroborated Tanner’s statement in the most 
important particulars. There were some 
slight discrepancies, but these were no other 
than might have been expected from the im- 
perfect recollections of a child of nine years 
of age, after twenty-six years of estrangement 
from his country and friends. It is, perhaps, 
somewhat singular, that he should have to- 
tally forgotten a language, which he must 
have undoubtedly spoken with considerable 
fluency at the time that he was taken prison- 
ers The following extract from Lord Sel- 
kirk’s letter, at present in our possession, 
shows how far his recollections extended :— 

‘“« The circumstances that Mrs. Taylor 
mentioned of his family coincide with those 
which he told me in the north, particularly 
that he had a brother called Ned, and two 
sisters, married previously to his being car- 
ried off; also, that his father was a big lusty 
man, as the young man described him. The 
only point of difference is, that Mrs. Taylor 
said that Ned Tanner was older than the boy 
John, who was carried away, whereas I had 
understood him to be younger; but, as I 
could converse with John only through an 
interpreter, such a mistake might easily arise. 
Mrs. T. also said, that old John Tanner had 
been settled in Kentucky several years before 
1790, but that possibly he might have re- 
moved at that date, by the river, from some 
other part of the state. The young man told 
me that his father had changed his residence 
a very short time before he was carried off, 
and had been settled on the banks of the 
Qhio only about ten days, when the attack 
of the Indians teak place: he mentioned 
particularly his having come down the river 
in a large boat or flat with horses or cattle: 
he also mentioned, that, at the place where 
his father lived, previous to his removal, 
there was a brook running in a cavern under 
ground, where they used to go with a candle 
to take water,”’ Ke. . 

‘Through the benevolent and active inter- 
ference of Lord Selkirk, Tanner was restored 





to his family, who recognised him, and re- 
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ceived him well: he had already bro 
| veral of his children into the United Ss 


and had three of them in Mackinaw a 
in 1823, he determined to return to the Lake 
of the Woods for the others. ‘The Indian. 
it appears, manifested great unwillingness tp 
allow the two young girls to be taken out of 
the country, and they opposed his endea- 
vours, until, finally, with the assistance of 
Dr. M‘Laughlin, he succeeded in remoyin 
the children, He appears to have felt byt 
little affection for the mother of his daugh- 
ters, and wished her to remain in the coun. 
try; but she, finding her efforts to keep her 
daughters unavailing, resolved to go with 
them. They had passed Rainy Lake, and 
were at the Portage de l’Isle, in Bad (Ma- 
ligne) River, when the wife induced an Indi- 
an, who was travelling with them, to shoot 
Tanner. She, it appears, bribed him with 
the promise of her elder daughter. 

‘The poor man was near falling a victim 
to the plot: his wife ran away with the In- 
dian, took her daughters with her, and left 
him alone and wounded ; fortunately, he was 
picked up by a canoe, going to Rainy Lake; 
they conveyed him there; his daughters 
joined him, and, as he said, treated him with 
the utmost kindness. His wife proceeded 
down the river with her accomplice, who 
was said to have had a bad name, even 
among the Indians, previous to this circum- 
stance. 

“We have endeavoured to acquire some 
knowledge of the character and principles of 
a man, whose early impressions must have 
been completely extirpated by those of the 
men among whom he spent the greater part 
of his life. He vowed to be revenged on the 
Indian who had shot him: heedless of the 
personal danger which he must incur from 
another visit to the country, he resolved upon 
returning to Rainy Lake as soon as he should 
have regained his strength, in order to pursue 
and punish his enemy. Any observations 
which were made to him, on the impropnety 
of his feelings, only drew from him ths an- 
swer; “ Why did he shoot me? Ifhe wished 
to kill me, it is my duty to kill him, for he 
is a bad man.” This was uttered in a cold 
decisive manner; it was not the result of 
passion, but of a conviction, founded yo 
a process of reasoning to which he hi 
been long accustomed. In his intercourse 
with traders he appears to have been honour 
able; and this reflects the more credit upoa 
him, as it was at a time when an active com- 
petition between rival traders frequently “A 
duced them to stimulate the Indians to frauds 
which affected their opponents. One or 
appears well attested :—in a letter, <r 
Montreal, Nov:, 1818, and which was = 
ten by Mr. John Allan, it is stated, he 
‘“‘Tanner did not choose to traffic exclusive!} 
with any trader, but used to take goods OT 
credit, at the same time, from parties “ wi 
in opposition to one another, and, on on “A 
casion, brought two parcels of furs to a poe 
of the North-west Company, at the. Jo 
Red. River: he employed the coutents 0 “ 
parcel to pay a debt which: he had ea ™ 
there, and, having done so, was Y otaiee a 

with his other parcel of furs, to dischasty 
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like manner, @ debt which he had contracted 
with a neighbouring trader of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. Some opposition : the tak- 
ing away of his furs was made by the person 
in charge of the North-west Company's fort, 
who endeavoured to prevail on Tanner to 
gel] the whole to him. When persuasion | 
failed, threats were resorted to by the trader; | 
and, as Tanner still persisted in doing as he | 
pleased with his own iy ag BA pistol was | 
presented to his breast, on whic » pointing | 
to his bare bosom, he undauntedly told the 
trader to fire, declaring that, although but a | 
stranger and a slave in that country, he would | 
not be so much of a woman as to raise a | 
weapon against any man, and . afterwards, 
through fear, desist from killing him. By this 
hold conduct he maintained his right to the 
disposal of his furs, which he immediately 
applied to the payment of a just debt. 

‘Of his attachment to his children he gave 
a strong proof, by the long and perilous jour- 
ney which he undertook to visit his daugh- 
ters; and the distress which he felt, when 
they had disappeared, was among the most | 
heart-rending scenes which we have ever wit- 
nessed. His language was the natural ex- 
pression of grief deeply felt. If the aban- 
donment which he had meditated of his wife, 
presents him to our consideration in a less 
deserving light as a husband, it must be 
borne in mind, in extenuation, that the wo- 
man who could, under any circumstances, be 
induced to plan, and instigate another per- 
son to so atrocious a crime as that in which 
she afterwards shared, could not be an amia- | 
ble companion, and could probably have no | 
claim upon-his-affeetions. 

‘What will be the future destiny of Tan- 
ner appears to us very uncertain. We much 
question whether he can ever be satisfied 
with sharing in the occupations and comforts 
of civilized life: we think it more probable 
that the wandering and irregular habits which | 
he seems to have imbibed from the Indians 
will soon drive him back from the settlements 
to his usual haunts in the woods. Ie was at 
one time considered, by zealous persons, as | 
a fit instrument for the conversion of Indians | 
to Christianity; but we doubt whether he 
can ever be brought to feel that deep convic- 
tion in the truths of Revelation which is re- | 
quired to make fit ministers of the Gospel. | 
W hile his strong mind appears to have re- | 
jected the superstitions of Indians, it has im- | 
bibed a sort of philosophic incredulity, which | 
would make him but a slow and unwilling | 
convert to the purest of faiths. 

Tanner was of a disposition naturally 
stern, which his mode of life and the senti- 
ments of his companions have but increased. 
P ~ was said, by many, never to have been | 
‘een to shed a tear: when he was bereft of 
's daughters, he wept not; his grief was of | 
thee oe a character: but it was evident 
a a — of emotions in his mind, at 
a — that he was compelled to land from 
ie oes, overpowered him, and his eyes 

stened with a tear which he attempted in 
vain to shake off.’ 


Ve find we cannot finish this work in the | 


res ' 
. sent number, but must reserve a further | 
olict for our next. 
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The Twenty-Ninth of May; Rare Doings 
at the Restoration. By Eruraim Harp- 
caSTLF, Author of Wine and Walnuts. 
2 vols. post S8vo. pp. 720. London, 1825. 
Knight and Lacey. 


Ir authors and playwrights, booksellers and 
managers, will produce their new pieces at a 
period of the week we have no opportunity of 
doing them justice, itis their fault, not our’s. 
It is now Thursday, five o'clock, p.m., and 
we have just had thrust into our hands the 


Twenty-Ninth of May, so damp and so fresh 


from the press, that we are almost afraid of 


| imbibing the rheumatism with its contents as 


we skim them over. Well, no matter; for 
in what better cause can an editor die than 
in the service of his readers? On the stage 
and in a novel, we have seenthe action and 
events of half a century confined within the 
limits of a few hours’ acting or reading ; but 
here we have a couple of volumes devoted to 
the ‘ rare doings’ of a single day: but that 
day was certainly not one of ordinary occur- 
rence, since it changed the dynasty of the 
sovereign power in England, and created an 
entire political re-action in society. 

This work is, we believe, intended as the 
first of a series of historical novels, which, se- 
lecting some particular and striking event, 
will embody the characters and manners of the 
age in describing it. The author, whose real 
and assumed pames are not unknown to the 


| literary world, is possessed of much antiqua- 


rian lore, which he displays in a style at once 
terse and quaint; he is, however, apt to ex- 
haust himself, as was the case with his Wine 


| and Walnuts, which promised well in the 
/ Outset, but sunk into insignificance before 


he had the prudence to drop them, which 
was long after they had ceased to excite any 
interest. 

The Twenty-Ninth of May is, however, a 
very clever work: the author is intimately 
acquainted with the events, and even style, 
of the pariod which he has selected ; and the 
scenes he describes are highly dramatic. One 
thing, however, we must regret and repro- 
bate—we allude to the imprecations he puts 


'in the mouths of some of his characters, par- 


ticularly Mordecai the Jew, who sells state 
Popish prayer-books with Protestant titles at 
high prices. Itis bad enough even to hear in 
our streets those irreverent appeals to the 


Deity which are made by the vulgar; but it) 


is really disgusting to see them in print, 
however faithfully they may represent the 
character of the person portrayed; indeed, 
we are quite at a loss to reconcile such gross 


vulgarity with a mind otherwise so intelligent | 


as that of our author. Among the persons 
duped by the Jew is Ingoldsby, a republican 
colonel, whose character is well drawn, and 
Waller, an unconscionable bookseller: they 
discover, or rather reveal, the frauds at the 
shop of Barlow, a celebrated sign-painter, in 
Harp Alley, which was formerly noted for 
this class of Artists. After enumerating other 
losses and crosses— 

‘Waller resumed: ‘ Then there ’s that 
rascally Jew Mordecai comes to my shop 
this blessed morning, and, knowing that I am 


| an easy, unsuspIcious, oper-dealing old fool, 
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‘ 


he sells me a lot of commen prayers, at hus 
own price, the remorseless rogue. And, as I 
hope to be saved, for I had no time to exa- 
mine them—Aye! in my usual way, as sister 
Abigail justly says on that score at least, I 
say, as | had no time to examine them, took 
them all at his word, and, lo! every cop 
turns out ne.ther more nor less than Popish 
prayers.” 
‘« The devil!” exclaimed Ingoldsby, 
“ then Master Mordecai has bamboozled me 
too, no doubt. Confound the rogue, by the 
Lord, a fellow ought to have all his eyes 
about him who buys Gospels of an Israelite,” 
when, feeling in his pocket for the book, he 
began to solace himself, the mad-cap, by 
singing— 
‘ There was an old woman of Kew, 
And her age it was four score and seven, 
Who vow'd she would wed witha Jew, 
In her way to the kingdom of Heaven: 
Says she, “ I've plenty of gold,” 
Says he, “ Vot a useful commodity ; 
Never mind thouga you're ugly aud old, 
I'll tip you a kiss out of charity.” 
Tol de sol, tol de rol Jol. 


¢« And O my dear Moses,"’ says she, 
“‘] hope you will never be jealous ; 
For tanketinug after of me, 
Comes half a score handsome young fellows.” 
Says Moses, “ I don’t oare a curse, 
I rosh always remarkably civil, 
Let me only lay hold on your purse, 
Your admirers may go to the devil ” 
Tol de tol, lol de rol fol. 


‘ “This is vile work though, Master Moses 
Mordecai, to take in the poor and needy, to 
diddlea broken-down soldier out of his salver 
crown.’ 

‘« Hey! what! and is that all, Master 
Ingoldsby. O! then, that is no great matter, 
he bilked me of nineteen, yea, did the villain ; 
but [ shall have hold of him, and if [ do not 
set him neck and heels in Brideweil, I am 
the greatest sinner in all Christendom.” 

‘* Let me see,” said Ingoldsby, “ here 
is the title-page. ‘The Book of Common 
Prayer, as appointed by the Church of Eng- 
land, printed and sold by the Company of 
Stationers.’ Why, you slanderous old thref! 
look you here, Matt. Barlowe, and do you, 
too, Bob Walker; why, ‘tis as good and 
genuine a steeple-house book as ever” 

‘Go on, proceed, turn over the pages, 
one by one Yes! yes! the precious rascal, 
he has had prayer-book titles printed on pur- 
pose. This stratagem it was that took me 
in. There, my good masters, he fastened on 
my credulity: every line, as I hope for sal- 
vation, is all Papishtry, all Roman Catholic, 
as you will find. That Mordecai is the very 
epitome of a lie.” 

‘«« Why, thou senseless, impudent, falsity- 
ing old slanderer, look you here, aye! put 
on your nose-glasses and satisfy yourself. 
Are you not ashamed, and be damned to you, 
to vilify that poor itinerant in this way’ 

«<« I'll make affidavit, I'll swear upon the 
holy book, that the rascal has taken me in— 
yes, sure enough,” examining the little copy 
of prayers, page by page, “ this all right, 
certainly, a genuine copy: but, nevertheless, 
he has jewed me, and that is the simapie fact, 
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my good masters, and pest take me, but ] 
will trounce the vdlain.” 
‘The old bibliopolist was ready to burst 


with suppressed rage at the incredulity of 


the waggish triumvirate, when, strange to 
say, Mordecai, whose industry and general 
speculations seemed to endue him with ubi- 
quity, for he was to be seen, as it almost ap- 
peared, in twenty places at the same time, 
made his appearance, 

* Ile was usheved into the painting-loft, by 
the quaker-shopiman of the busy sign-painter 
*Do you vant some prime ork panel for 
signs, goot Master Barlowe—some of all 
sort and size, well seasoned, old as an hun- 
dred vears, and all sound and not vorm- 
eaten! Vill sell the lot a great pargain, vorth 
any price, not another to be had in all Lon- 
don, so help me G—.” 

‘Old Waller fixed his little grey eyes upon 
the Jew, like a lynx, and, working his lips, 
and wriggling like a cat, preparing to pounce 
upon a sparrow, he 7% forth, and, upset- 
ting the large sign of St. Dunstan and the 
devil, with the colours, palettes, oil, turpen- 
tine, and the whole of the painter’s rattle- 
traps, seized the Jew by the throat, exclaim- 
lug, orsather screaming, ‘* What, you damned 
thief, and I have caught you.” 

* Mordecai, witi:out the least expression of 
fear, or even surprise, grasped the hand of 


the bookseller, saying, “1 vosh desire you | 
to keep off your fingers from my neck, if | 
you pléase ; vot vosh the matter, good Mas- | 
ter Waller?” at the same time wresting open | 
“ Tell | 


me vot vosh the matter before these goot | 


his knuckles with the utmost ease. 


chentelmens.”’ 


*‘*“ Thou hast robbed me of 
Waller, his face 


quivering lips as blue as a bilberry. 


‘“ L robbed you! mine soul! vy vot a/ 
fib, Master Waller; I vosh never rob man, | 
woman, or child, since I vos a baby in arms, | 
| and he stichks out for ten. 


as | hope for mercy.” 
*** Don't perjure thyself, thou miscreant ! 


Pray, Master Barlowe, do send your lad for | 


a constable. There, go my boy, seek a con- 


stable; you will find one at the watch-house 


over the way in the market, and 1 will give | 


thee—-I will give thee a little book for a 
Chiistmas-box.” The old skin-flint, even in 


his perturbation, had an eye to his ready- | 


i oney. 


‘*(), very vell! let the young lad get a, 
Go, mine lad, | 
says vot you shall have the moniesh.” The 
hypocrite thanked the Lord, and came forth ; 


conshtable, I shal! vait here. 
by all means. Meanwhile, a warrant is on 
foot for you, Master Waller; I am sorry for 
your misfortune,—but, by this times, your 
house is all down about Mistress Abigail's 
ears.” 

$66 Hey! what do you say! what is this, 
vou pickpocket?” 

‘* Nothme in the vorid, only, so help me 
(G—! Mistress Abigail has murdered a 
chenteel youth of the city— fractured his 
scull; and the apprentices are razing the 
Black Eagle flat with the stones.” 

© ().-¢)! alas—alas! and has it come to 
this’—I thought it would, some day!” ex- 
claimed the bhookse!le mr? e< Master ( uly per 
has forboded at. ©, the fatal Restoration! 











nineteen | 
crowns, thou graceless Shyleck,”’ said old | 
pale as a turnip, and his | 


He told me to beware about the end of May. 
What dost say, thou Jew! murdered?” 

*« Aye, as I hope to be shaved. The 
poor young youth is as tead as mutton—gone 
to the bone-house on a shop-shutter; and 
Mistress Abigail, the vicked woman—it ish 
very pitiful, and I vosh grieved at mine heart 
—she is now in her lodgings at Newgate.” 

The author is particularly happy in hitting 
of the canting hypocrisy of the Puritans ; 
and, indeed, his characters are generally well 
drawn and original: he sometimes, however, 
mingles modern familiar phraseology with 
the quaint style of the period in which his 
scene is laid. The work includes almost 
every person of consequence who figured in 
the events of the time, particularly those con- 
nected with the theatre; and, by a pardona- 
ble anachronism, others are enlisted into the 
service, who had either passed from the stage 
of life, or had scarcely entered upon it. The 
Devil Tavern, near Temple Bar, the site of 
which is now occupied by Child’s banking- 
house (not Hoare’s, as stated by Ephraim 
Hardcastle), is the scene of many festivities 
during the eve and 29th of May, where Sir 
William Davenant, Tom D'Urfey, the Kille- 
grews, Kynaston, Mohun,’and other persons 
connected with the drama, are assembled. 
The balcony in front of the tavern is to be 
filled with the players, on the occasion of the 
king’s procession, and some trumpeters are 
engaged by the swearing Jew, Mordecai, to 
do honour to the day: among the latter, is a 
puritanical hypocrite, Llold-me-fast. The 
landlord of the tavern, Johnson, tells Morde- 
cai to get the trump-ters ready :— 

<« They vosh already dressed,” replied the 
Jew, “shaving and exshepting vuan—that old 
Mishter Hold-me-fust; but he ish on his mar- 
row-bones at his prayer, vot he calls seeking 
the Lord, to know if he shall put on the fine 
dress vot the other musishiouers has got from 
the playhouse. Blister me thovgh, but vot I 
vosh up to him: I offered five shilling more, 
So vot if he ish- 
nunt making game of God Amighty for five 
shillings—the old hypochrite.” ’ 

*“()o ve him the money, Mordecai,” said 


/mine host; *f do not let us stick upon trifes, | 


my worthy man.” So the Jew went up to 
the top of the house again, and the bargain 
Was struck ; but not until Mordecai knocked 
at the door, and inquired —“ Vell, vot have you 
cot an answer, Mashter Hold-me-fast?” The 
truinpeter was silent, when the Jew bawled 
through the key-hole, “ Mishter Johnshon 


and descended to the room where they had 
supped the night before, when taking the 


money and a glass of brandy, and saying, as 


he put on the stage costume, ‘* This livery of 
Satan is only a covering of the outward man 
in Adain;” aud then he asked the Jew if the 
money was all good ? and, lifting up his eyes, 


joined the ungodly band in the hall, and the 


party went below to enjoy their breakfast. 

‘This is an unrighteous profitless busi- 
ness that we are engaged 1n, Master Swan, J 
four,” said the old trumpeter, with a groan, 
helping himself to a spacious slice of cold 


lam; then turning to the Jow with a 
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grin, “ Will you Auve a bit of swine’s Q, 
Moses?” Sesh, 

““ Eat your meal and be shatisfied,” re- 
plied the Jew. ‘“ Eat your preakfast jn 
peace and quiet, and be thankful.” 

‘“ Peace and thankfulness! Why vou 
unbelieving Israelite, what should vou ktow 
of thankfulness ?—and as for peace—these we 
believing Jews never fight in any cause— 
they have no country, and are locusts in all 
nations and among all people—money. 
changers, thieves, and rogues, who sold their 
lord and master for filthy lucre.” 

** Come, hold your mouthing, let us have 
no more of this botheration. How can the 
Jew help it,” said Shore. We are in com. 
fortable quarters, and we owe it to him. 
D—d if I care, Jew or Gentile, so that | 
could get employ.” 

‘““ Nor I neither,” added Swan. 
[,”’ said the others. 
employ ?” 

*“ Go and seek—scek,” replied the saint. 
* Seek the Lord—but you are none of ye of 
the elect; none, alas! no more than that un- 
believing Jew.” 

‘“ Vota hypocrite! I don’t vont to make 
words, but who vosh sell his conschience 
for five shillings, this twenty-ninth of the 
month of May.” 

‘That's a lie, you thief—and you shall 
at your words—no—you shall eat this pork,” 
said the o'd trumpeter, thrusting the knuckle 
of ham, which he had separated just before, 
in the Jew’s face. 

* Mordecai, who was all activity, suddenly 
drew back, saying, “ you are an old man, or 
[ would put you down under mine feet. But 
I will not break the peace, nor break your 
bones.” 

“The peace !” echoed the trumpeter, en- 
raged at the disclosure of his own hypocrisy. 
“To you ever read the Bible, you Jew? 
Here these Israelites traffic with the Chris- 
tians—with the elect, the usurers and extor- 
tioners, and live by war, and never fight. The 
villains have not land enough to bury a dog. 
No, they are too cunning to fight. Kead Je- 
remiah the thirtieth, and therein.” “A trum- 
peter making a vonderment about other peo- 
plesh not fighting—blow me vot if thatis not 
a good one, ha-ha-ha. Never mindtit, Mish- 
ter Hold-me-fast, every man must live by his 
honest trade—vyou by your's, and I mineself 
by mine; so let us have no more vords— 
but let us go to our business.” ’ 

We have no room for further extract or re- 
mark, but shall return, next week, to these 
very sprightly volumes ; for, whatever faults 
they have, such we deem them. 


« Nor 
“‘ Where are we to find 








Bowdich’s Excursions in Madeira and Porto 
Santo. 
(Concluded from p. 323.) 
Ix our last notice of this work, we extracted 
some interesting notices connected with Ma- 
deira and Porto Santo ; we now proceed ” 
the second part of the volume—the narrative 
of Mrs. Bowdich, which relates to the visit © 
her husband aud herself to the coast of Africa. 
As Mr. Bowdich left very few notes, an 


itte ttle 
those so ohscurely written as to be of I 


ipate 
ly use, and Mrs. Bowdich could not antic} 
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she would be deprived of her husband, we 
are surprised that she has been able to collect 
so much information connected with their 
travels From Madeira they proceeded to 
Bona Vista, one of the Cape de Verde 
Islands, where they dined with the governor, 
Senhor Manoel, of whose manage Mrs. Bow- 
dich gives @ whimsical description. She 
says—- 

¢ Our entrance was rudely obstructed by a 
formidable sentinel, with a ragged jacket 
and a rusty cutlass, and without either shoes 
or stockings. We then passed through a 
range of kitchens and hovels, inhabited by 
slaves; and the steams from the former con- 
veyed so strong a sensation of dirt, that it 
required a tolerable appetite to encounter 
the food which awaited us. Our progress 
was impeded by throngs of black, mulatto, 
and Portuguese children, of all sizes. We 
ascended a flight of dirty stairs, and, on en- 
tering the room, were presented to the gover- 
nor's family. lis wife, who is at the same 
time his niece, is fair, and possesses more 
charms of face than figure, for, added to the 
usual diminutive size of her countrywomen, 
she had so completely adapted her style of 
dress to the climate, that she needed a few 
elastic bandages, to put allin order again. 
Her sisters were both interesting, and all 
three evidently superior to the rest, whom, in 
dference to my sex, I cannot be uncharitable 
enough to describe, save one, who was re- 
markable for being at that time a bride. It is 
a cunning trick of young men, cadets for in- 
stance, to marry some old despairing relation 
of Senhor Manoel’s, that they may claim a 
seat at his table, a room in his house, and 
save themselves the expense of living. The 
present instance proved how unnecessary 
were personal charms, manners, accomplish- 
ments, or fortune; for the bride, who had 
been a widow, was on the wrong side of 
forty, her countenance presenting a fine con- 
trast of red pimples on a yellow ground, and 
her large limbs and sullen looks seemed to 
promise, that, when the first transports (which 
to my astonishment were not reserved for 
tele d-tétes) were passed, she would become 
the preceptress of her husband, a boy of 
eighteen, and not spoil him for want of ma- 
nual discipline; such chastisements being by 
my means rare on either side, in the annals of 
Portuguese conjugal happiness. This pair 
Sat close together, almost on the same chair, 
ate off the same plate, and drank out of the 
same glass, the lady acting as a jackal, in 
cuwing everything she could catch for her 

From Bona Vista Mr. and Mrs. Bowdich 
sailed for the River Gambia. Mrs. B. ap- 
pears to have entertained a mean opinion of 
the intellectual talents of the negro race; one 














| 


oF two instances, however, rendered her less | 


sceptical :— 

‘A girl was taken, at the age of five years, 
rom Congo to Curacao, in a slave vessel, 
and was publicly sold there. She fortunately 
ell into the hands of good people, who taught 
ze 7 he useful in household duties, and at 
fe age of fourteen went with them to Hol- 
sand, where she perfected herself in the Dutch 





| tained enough of her native tongue to answer 


master and mistress, she was by them placed | 
under the protection of the Dutch govern- | 
ment, to prevent her from being carrjed back 
to Curagao to be resold. She could then | 
read, write, and sew, and, living afterwards 
as servant in a Flemish family, she learned to 
speak their language also. She was next the | 
domestic of an Englishman, who took her to | 
Germany, where, from her knowledge of | 
Flemish, she quickly acquired the language | 
of the country, and subsequently English and 
French, both of which she reads and writes 
grammatically; but I am sorry to say, this | 
Englishman attended more to her intellect | 
than her morals, and she had a child by him. | 
When I last saw her, she was keeping her 
master’s house, giving an arithmetical ac- 
count of all expenses, making the linen re- 
quired by the family, corresponding with her | 
master (when absent) both in French and | 
English, and, from having associated with 
her countrymen till the age of fourteen, re- 


} 


any question putto her. I was very much | 
interested for this poor creature, for she did 
not revolt my feelings Dy the usual conceit of 
her race; on the contrary, she was unassum- 
ing, and exceedingly grateful for the notice I 
took of herand her little forlorn boy, for whose | 
welfare she would be willing to sacrifice 
every hope and enjoyment, and over whose 
education and morals she watches with the 
most earnest solicitude. I was very anxious 
she should have been attached to one of the 
schools in Africa, but she was too valuable | 
for her master to part with, and she is now | 
losing the best years of her life, in a situation 


} 
' 
| 
© . $5.0 : , | 
unworthy of her abilities or good intentions. | 
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Scarcely had the affectionate pair, Mr and 
Mrs Bowdich, reached Bathurst settlement, 
when the former was taken ill, and ‘ closed a 
life of virtue and honourable activity on the | 
10th of January, 1824.’ Bathurst, which | 
was founded in 18 6, is considered by our | 
fair author as the least healthy of all our 
African settlements. The negroes here are 
much more rude in their manners, and more 
insulting than even the Fantees. O% the | 
Mandiugoes we are told — 

‘Their manner of eating is like that of, 
other blacks, clawing out of the same cala- | 
bash with their fingers. Most of them pro- | 
fess Mahometanism, and speak Arabic, using | 
the ancient form of salutation, ** Peace to | 
thee,”” now banished among the eastern | 
Arabs. They are tall, slight, but well made, | 
and, though not so ugly as the Fantees, are by | 
no means a handsome race, when compared | 
to the Joloffs. The natives of both countries | 
wear very large clots, or pagnes. Tue su- 
perior classes of Mandingoes, and the tra- | 
velling Moors of the interior, frequently as- 
sume a turban, and this, added to their full | 
and graceful pagnes, their red sandals, their | 
elegantly - shaped cimiters, and their light 
bows and arrows, gives them a very pictu- 
resque appearance. The older aleades wear 
a large pointed grass hat, looking like a por- | 


ea 


‘tion from the thatched roof of their huts, | | 
‘land to secure another; and on its being 


while the younger chiefs have a white cap, 
beautifully embroidered with coloured Cote | 


' tons, in diamonds. stars, and other cle ¥iCes. | 


bAlieriye, ° . e . | ‘ . : ot IIs " 
guage. Misfortunes having befallen her | The higher class of wemeh genelally wear a 





short shift, and two pagnes of equal size; 
their gold ornaments are numerous and 


| massy, their eac-rings especially, which are 


often of such a weight, as to require a string 
passing over the head to support them, as 
they would otherwise tear the ears. Natives 
of all shades, and both countries, assune 
very dark blue for mourning, and lay aside 
their ornaments.’ 

‘ Their mirth is usually evinced by noise, 
called music, and is composed of yells and 
drums; but they are by no ineans so barba- 
rous in their calmer moments. They have a 
sort of guitar, made ofa calabash, which I 
did not see; but their other instrument, the 
balafon, or balafew, is not unpleasiog when 
well played. It consists of two square franes, 
with uprights at each corner, supporting 
the upper frame, and tied together with lea- 
thern «wel on the top are fastened twenty 


| flat bars of hard wood, decreasing in size, 


and under these are placed small calabashes, 
with an orifice in mi they are so fastened 
to the bars, that the orifice is immedi- 
ately underneath, and the vibration of the bar, 
wheu struck, fills the calabash, and causes 
the sound. The instrument is played with 
two sticks, having heads, twisted round with 
cow's intestines. The people do rot seem 


| to have any notion of harmony, all t!-eir airs 


being in the same key, and only varying 
with the formation of the instrument. The 
first [ heard was evidently tuned to A major, 
but my own approaches to C minor, evidentiy 
the effect of chance. I was told, that the 
Mandingoes have several national songs, but 
[ had no opportunity of heamng any, except 
the canoe song, which ts very pleasing: a 
few sing the air, after which the whole party 
join in the chorus; they are heard when start- 
ing from the opposite side of the river, loag 
before they can be distinguished by the eye, 


/and as they gradually nj ewer the effect is 


very harmonious. The Mandingo dance, | 
am told, is not ungraceful; but that of 
the Joloffs is beyond everything disgusting. 
Those who have seen the peasantry and 
lower classes of Portugal dance may form 
some notion of it, although the disgusting 
attitudes are carried to a greater excess; to 
those who have never seen anything of the 
kind, | cannot attempt description, but must 
leave them to imagine contortion of body, 
carried to the most indecent length.’ 

If Bathurst is the least healthy, Bakkow, or 
Cape St. Mary's, the extremest southern 
point of the inain land at the river's mouth, 
is the most salubrious, Of ths part of 
Africa we are told, that— 

‘Every town has its alcade or governor, 
always subject to the reigning king, who at 
all interviews demands a present in behalf of 
his sovereign, and another for himself. The 
old aleade at Bakkow was one of the most 


‘rapacious of his tribe, and, although he had 


already received a handsome present, for 
granting permission to build a cooking house, 
and form a garden close to the government- 
house, he attended at the measurement of the 


laid out, and marked for railing-in the next 
morning, he reappeare d to dispute every 
neh. up the hope of further extortion. The 
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d«posed Prince of Barra paid us a visit, 
who was a fine powerful man in appearance, 
but extremely forward in deportment, and 
surrounded by the filthiest black children I 
ever saw. It is the custom of the country, 
when a king dies, to change the capital, or 
rather, every town in the kingdom becomes 








eapital in turn, and its chief sovereign, and _ 


great care is always taken of that next in 
succession. The above prince, thinking he 


was more powerful tan the lawful succes- | 
sor, tried to secure the throne out of his turn, | 


but, being defeated, was obliged to throw 
himself upon the kindness of the alcade at 
Bakkow, both for safety and maintenance.’ 
Froin the Zoological notices which Mrs. 
B. gives, and they are more numerous than 


quote the following account of a singular 
auimal:— 

‘ This animal was about the size of a small 
cat, and of a dark gray colour. His fur was 
very fine, soft, and long; his snout, which 


black, and resembled those of a monkey ; his 
teeth referred him to the family of Carnivora, 


group Plantigrada. He took up everything 
which he ate with his fore paws, and he did 
not lap when drinking. 

docile and affectionate, ' 
ehittren to pull him about without offering 


to bite them; he leaped from great heights: 


without fear; he caught rats like a dog, and 


he followed those he knew everywhere. He | 
constantly accompanied us to dinner at the | 


officer's quarters, and when I desisted going, 
in consequence of Mr. Bowdich’s illness, he 
went by himself, regularly coming back in 
the evening to sleep. He loved warmth, 
and was very impatient of confinement, bit- 
ing the strong wires of the cage, into which 
we first put him, so close together that he 
could slip through the aperture. He had no 
unpleasant smell, but was very partial to 
wallowing in everything wet and dirty. He 
was a native of Khasimanse.’ 

The third part of Mrs. Bowdich’s labours 
eonsists of translations from the Arabic of 
the most interesting traditions of the country; 
these, we are told by Mrs. B., who translated 
them herself, are as literal as the difference 
of the two languages will allow. 
ditions, which are principally on religion, are 
confused and imperfect. One of them we 
shall quote; it is the History of Joseph and 
his Brethren, which, it will be seen, differs 
much from the Hebrew version :— 

* Joseph had twenty-nine brothers, and he 
dreamed that he represented the stars ; and 


when he told this to his father and mother, | 


— woe - _ 


God. 
with camels and oxen to drink, and, seeing 
_ Joseph (who still preserved “his old little 


sickness. ’ 
one bullock, to kill him, and to cook him for 
‘the poor, then Sod will help him in his 


He was remarkably | 
and suffered my! 


These tra- | 
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year in the well, being supported in it by 
At the end of that time, a man came 


garment’) a very fine young man, he made a 
slave of him, and sold him to Pharaoh for 
camels and gum. 

‘ Joseph soon rose to the charge of every- 
thing in the house, but Pharaoh put him into 
prison for caprice, and froin the apprehension 
that he was spoiled by indulgence, though 
Joseph had not done any wrong. Ile was 


kept there one year, with two men slaves. | 


A person named Wahd came to look at them. 


One of his fellow-prisoners said, “ Joseph 
, dreamed last night that a famine will come, 
’ and, ifthe king does not take car», it will de- 
we should have expected to find them, we! 


gerous 


I pray you go tell the king to take 


stroy all, and the king will have a dan 


sickness.” Wahd told the king. Joseph's 


_fellow-prisoners were sent for and questioned, 
was red, was like that of a pig; his ears — 


and they confirmed tle story. Joseph was 


then unfettered, and the king said to him, 
) “ You are a stranger, you must keep my 
and his feet, and method of walking, to the | 


keys, all my other servants being born here.” 
The king then said to the others, ‘ All obey 
this man, and you will please me.” Every 
day Joseph gave out one cup of corn, and 
every day put a sinilar one into the store, in 
_ anticipation of the famine about which he had 
dreamed, and he did this for three months. 
Pharaoh had three hundred wives. One 
wife “ took a liking to Joseph, but he refus- 
ed her embraces; the king heard the noise 
and came. and Joseph refused to explain, 
saying, “ God has seen and knows, and he is 
enough for me.” Pharaoh had sent him 
away four days, when a councillor of the 
king’s suggested, that he should ascertain if 
the fragment of linen, left in the woman’s 
hand, belonged to the fore or the hinder part 
of Joseph’s shirt: if the former, it was Jo- 
seph’s attempt; if the latter, it was torn by 
the woman when holding him unwillingly. 
In this manner Joseph was acquitted, the 
keys were returned to him, and he again 
laid up the corn, The famine arrived, and 
at the end of seven years there was no corn 
‘left, but what was in the store. He was ap- 
| plied to for food, and there was a plentiful 
supply. 
| © The famine lasted seven years more, and 
, then the king died. The people wanted to 
i make Joseph king. He was sent for, and 
' advised of it by the council, but he said, 
“ T know nothing of such affairs, | am only 
-aslave; but, before you make me king, all 
| people must pay what they owed to the last 
king for provisions, that 1 may give it for the 


they replied, “ Say this no more, for fear of support of his children, and you must make 


your brothers,” but the by-standers repeated 
it; and his brothers asked him, ‘** Are you to 


be our master?” and Joseph rephed, “* What 


God sends I take, but as yet I know not” 
The brothers then seized him, put him into a 
bucket, and let him down into a well thirty 


feet deep, on pretence of his being better able | 
to get water than they, who were bigger. | 


(;0d told him not to ery, for that would do 
The father and mother cried 
till they were blind, Joseph remained one 


him ne good, 


all the people swear, that they have wished 
and ordered you to make me king.” He 
then gave the people all the corn that was 
left, and they liked him very much. 

‘Soon there came another famine (else- 
' where), and nineteen of his brothers came to 
Misr (or Cairo), to try and get something to 
eat. Joseph then asked them where they 
lived, and they told him in Fiimda, and he 
knew them, thouch thev did not recognise 
him; he, however, relieved them, and secretly 


i 





put his “‘ own little clothes,” and a cup, in : 
a sack of corn, and sent the whole to = 
old blind man and woman for charity, The 
old people took out the cup and ‘clothes 
kissed, and smelt them, and the scent of the 
garments cuted their blindness ; but they stil] 
feigned it, as they were afraid of their sons. 

he old people sent their sons again to King 
Joseph, to thank him for the corn, and to 
present him with a basket for a Curiosity, it 
having been made by a blind man. In the 
side the old man secreted a letter, in which 
he reminded Joseph, that his youngest Sister, 
an infant when he left home, was now ag 
woman. When Joseph received this, he 
loaded the camels and gave his brothers much 
more corn, and sent a message to the blind 
people, desiring them to send their youngest 
child. They did so, saying to her secretly, 
“that king is your brother, but speak not 
of it on the road, for fear the others should 
kill you.” When they arrived, Joseph feasted 
his brethren handsomely in his bed-room, 
and sent the girl to feed with the servants, 
The brothers reviled Joseph for this. and for 
frustrating their sister’s expectations as a 
female (meaning that he ought to have 
tiken her for a wife), and they got up and 
took her away with them ; but Joseph secretly 
put two large pieces of silver into the girl's 
basket, and then, pretending to have disco- 
vered a robbery, sent after her, found the 
silver in her basket, and detained her, telling 
the brothers to go and fetch the old man and 
woman. He then gave his sister fine clothes 
and rings, and had her bathed. 

‘The brothers went back to the old people, 
and said, ** Your daughter is in prison, you 
must come.” When they reached Misr, 
Joseph pretended to put them in prison also. 
He + wah invited his brothers to a feast, and 
had his parents and sister splendidly dressed, 
and brought in as spectators. Upon this the 
brothers recognised father, mother, sister, and 
Joseph, and ran away in consternation and 
shame to the bush. Joseph sought them for 
three years, to beg them to come back, and 
to assure them of his forgiveness. The mes- 


' senger then returned and said, ‘ I have found 


these people, but they have no longer any 
clothes, except those made of grass, and they 
have become wild, and will not return. | 

This interesting volume is enriched with 
clever engravings, most of which are coloured, 
independent of fifty-seven figures of subjects 
of natural history; they are all, we believe, 
from drawings by Mrs. Bowdich, who ap- 
pears to have possessed every requisite for a 
traveller. There are also other embeliish- 
ments, some of which are lithographed by 
this lady, who has strong claims op public 
patronage, as well for her talents as her 
misfortunes. 


_— 





Souné, a Levantine Sketch, and other — 
12mo. pp. 110. London, 1825. Knig 
and Lacey. 

Tur Muses have, for some time past, been ” 

much given to coarseness and ribaldry 0» ys 

one hand, and to simple verse-making up? 





. ° on 
the other, that this little volume comes land 
| one like a spring of water in the aac 
' The peetry ef Byron was grand, WS ee 
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wax tremendous, but it belonged to that class 
with which ordinary persons cannot grapple 
aright, and with which, by grappling wrong, 
they bring disgrace upon themselves and tbe 
pursuit. . 
other hand, have become innocent to perfect 
babyism ; and so we say again, that the ap- 





The small verse-makers, upon the | 





arance of a poem at once so sweet and so | 


ure as Zoné is really a treat. 

We have read more powerful poetry cer- 
tainly, and we have read what was meant to 
be as tender; but there is a charm in this 
one which we cannot resist, though we are 
not absolutely certain that we know in what 
it consists. There is little or no story, there 
are hardly any distressing situations ; there 1s, 
in short, none of that straw which is usually 


gemanded by those who make the bricks of | 


song; but there is a great deal of the obser- 
vation of nature, and not a litde of the ana- 
tomy of the heart. 

Whoever the author may be, we do not 
need to be told that he is possessed of great 
aap and delicacy of feeling, and that he 


| 


' the table. 


of the East. 


‘The mode of life pursued in Bombay 1s, 
I believe, the same as prevails in other parts 


ness before breakfast. The forenoon is spent 
in visiting or in professional duties, and at 


People usually get up at six in | 
the morning, or even earlier, and take exer- 
cise of some kind, or perhaps transact busi- 


| pleasure -in their company. A subaltern is 


one o'clock a meal called tiffin is put upon , 


| lish luncheon, but is infinitely more abun- 
| dant and substantial, consisting sometimes 


! 


of soup, beef-steaks, fricassees, curries, hams, 


/&c. and a liberal allowance of beer and wine. 
' The partakers of this unnatural repast are in 


the habit of indulging in a siesta after it, or, 
in other words, of going to sleep for two 


‘hours, which is a rational enough plan, the 


giddiness occasioned by the malt liquor they 


‘have drank often rendering them unfit for 


as not begun to write till after having patd | ) 
| past, they return soon after sunset, and dress 


ing and cley2 attention to those who form 
the grand inspirers as well as examples of 
swect poesy. 
Petrarch, with which the poem opens, is very 
tender :— 
‘| dream of Arqua, and the haillow'd tomb 
Where sleeps the lyre, whose undulating 
string 
Streain’d notes of lady-love among the bloom 
Of music-breathing flow’rs, in early spring : 
Their dew, love’s tears—the fragrance which 
they fling 
On earth and air, the odour of the sigh 
Of her so lov’'d—the hue, bright as the wing 
Of Iris, was the love-smile of her eye, 
That beam’d upon the chorJs with softest 
witchery.’ 


There is great warmth, and yet the most 
perfect delicacy, in the following stanza : — 


* The delicate mimosa, too, has spread 
Her fan-like leaf among the conscious 


Hlow'rs ; 
Fainting with zephyr’s breathings round her | 
shed, 
Like maidens woo'd and won in secret 
bow’rs ; 


Round dionea, wet with summer show'rs, 

The roving hawk-moth flits on downy wings, 
Then, pussion-laden in the sultry hours, 

Deep in its closing bosom madly springs, 

And the fond insect dies in folded murmur- 

ings.” 

_ But we have no room for further quota- 
tion, and so must take our leave of Zoné. 
The notes are exccllent, the other poems very 
pretty, and Zoné is altogether, like her after 
wom it is called,—a little but a lovely thing. 


cntpetntrneetiemeeee 





Howison’s Fore ign Scenes and Travelling Re- 
collections. 
(Concluded from p- 326.) 

Tur second volume of Mr. Ilowison’s really 
ver work contains four distinct articles. 
he first is a good description of Life in 

— although, as we have stated, he is not 

ie — to the country. Of Bombay, 

> nag + he gives an unfavourable 
es the people are not hospitable, and 
ste efeat scandal- mongers :— 


The allusion to the tomb of | 


{ 
| 


| 


‘ 
{ 
| 


any thing else. On awakening from their 
afternoon’s slumber, people prepare for an 
evening-drive upon the esplanade ; from 
which, after viewing the same circle of faces, 
the same carriages, and the same uniforms, 
that they have daily seen for many months 


for dinner. This meal is served up about 
seven, and is little more than a pastime and 
a matter of ceremony ; for, in general, most 
of the dishes are sent from the table nearly 
untouched, the heat, the tropical langour, 
and the meridian tiffin, all combining to 
drive away appetite. Coffee and tea suc- 
ceed the dinner in the course of the evening, 
and the party in general separates long be- 
fore midnight.’ . 
‘ People do not usually remain long at ta- 
ble after dinner has been removed, and very 
little wine is drank, which appears surpris- 
ing: for one would suppose that the dull 
uniformity of life in India, the want of even- 
ing amusements, and the enervating influ- 
ence of the climate, would powerfully tempt 
men to seek relief in the bottle. After all, a 
large dinner-party in the East generally 
proves a heavy and fatiguing affair. It con- 
sists of an abundant repast, of which no one 
cares to partake,—of obsequious attendance, 
which is equally useless and inconvenient,— 
and of people who are too indolent to endea- 
your to amuse one another, and too weary 
to be disposed to feel amused themselves. 


Tea and cofiee sometimes give a degree of 


excitement to the spints of the party ; which, 
however, is soon followed by proportional 
depression; and before the arrival of that 
hour at which, in Europe, conversation is 


| brightest, and people's energies are most ac- 


' 
‘ 
} 
| 





tive, every one is either half asleep, or desir- 
ous of being wholly s9.’ 


Tiffin corresponds with the Eng- | 








Speaking of the European society of In- | 


| sheltered burying-ground in India, bleach- 


dia, Mr. Howison says:— 

‘In India, very little social intercourse 
takes place between the younger part of the 
sexes, even in situations that are favourable 
for it. The object which most of the fe- 
males who come to the country have in view, 
is that of marrying well, and of securing a 
good establishment. These, as they soon 


an object of total indifference to a woman, 
unless he has a large income, which very 
seldom is the case. However, should he 
happen to feel and betray any partiality for 
an individual of the kind, her friends or 
guardians will take care to prevent hw from 
carrying the degrading propensity to any 
length, and to promote the advances and 
throw her in the way of men of suitable rank 
and fortune. Those little gallantries and ro- 
mantic partialities, that are so common 
among young people in Britain, are totally 
unknown in India. No man, who has less 
than forty pounds a month, is thought en- 
titled to offer particular attentions to an un- 
married female, because he is not what 1s 
termed “an eligible,” or, in other words, 
because he would not form an advantageous 
match. All this tends to make European 
female society indifferent, or even disagree- 
able, to young men in the East. They will 
not submit to be neglected and looked down 
upon by women, who perhaps are their in- 
feriors in birth, education, and manners, and 
take their revenge by talking and thinking 
slightingly of their female acquaintances, how- 
ever little they may merit such treatment.’ 

‘ Foreign Adventure,’ the second article in 
this volume, is an ingenious and well-writ- 
tan essay on the various classes of travellers. 
Mr. Howison, who is somewhat narrow in 
his views, thinks foreign travelling injurious, 
since it increases the number of wants, and 
gives a distaste for home : this is not the case, 
however, with the author himself, nor with. 
many others, who enjoy their native coun- 
try with a better zest, when its comforts are 
contrasted with the inconveniences to which 
they have been subjected abroad. 

The ‘Cantonment of Seroor’ is a local .- 
scription of a place in India, which, ten 
years ago, contained nine thousand troops, 
and thirty thousand inhabitants, but now has 
only a hundred of the former, and the twelfth 
part of the latter. This is accompanied bY 
reflections on the ‘ mutability of human af- 
fairs’ The following is our author's de- 
scription of the burying-ground, which forms, 
the chief outlet of almost every cantonment 
in India:— 

‘The burying-ground of Seroor, however, 
is small, and does not contain so many 
graves as might be expected. Though rather 
pleasingly situated, it wants the hallowing 
influence of a church in the midst of it, and 
the solemn shade of lofty trees, such as sur- 
round most receptacles for the dead in Bri- 
tain, and throw a melancholy sombreness 
over them, that accords well with the pur-. 
poses to which they are applied. An un- 


ing beneath the glare of a fervid sun, and 
exposed to the invasions of wolves and jack- 
alls, is not the least striking part of an Asi- 
atic landscape,. and is one that has in it 


something repulsive to British feelings. 


perceive, they cannot obtain by connecting | 


themselves with persons who are young in 
the service, and consequently thev neither 


‘The only remarkable tomb in Seroor ts 
one that was erected to the memory of Co- 
lonel Wallace, who died in command of the 


'cantonment, and so much beloved by the na- 


tives, that they honoured him with an apo- 


éncourae the attentions of such nor feel any theosis, and now daily perform religious rites 
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at his cemetery, where an officiating priest 
attends, and sometimes keeps a lamp burn- 
ing during a great part of the night. His 
apparition, it is said, frequently watks round 
the lines at midnight; and the Sepoy sen- 
tries are in the habit of presenting arms at 
the tinse they expect it to pass before them. 


| mitaries at the consecration were, on account 


The priest declares that a voice from his | 


tomb has more than once uttered prophe- 
cres and revelations; and the natives be- 
lieve this, and seldom engage in anything 


important without making an attempt to | 


ropitiate the shade of the departed Colonel 
Vallace ’ 
The ‘ Delinquent’ is a well-written and very 


interesting tale of fiction, which shows that | king's guard was dressed in silver stuff, with 
Mr. Howison possesses considerable genius | an embroidered shoulder-belt of the same; a 
in the coustruction of a story as well as in | black mantle lined with cloth of silver, and, 


narrative and description. No extract would 


do justice to the story, which we leave entire | and a black cap surmounted with a plume of 
to our readers, to whom we strongly recom- | feathers. The grand master, and the master 


mend this really clever work. 








CORONATION OF LOUIS XVI. 


As the coronation of (harles X. of France 
will have taken place before another number 


of our periodical appears, and as the ceremo- | _ 5 
| suitable pomp and splendour to the consecra- 


nies are intended to be in every respect, even 
to the liberating of a thousand or twelve hun- 


dred birds, similiar to the ancient usages of , !% In ! 
| arrived in the choir, and placed themselves in 
> 


‘the upper stalls. They were soon followed 


France, we insert an account of the corona- 
tion of Louis XVI. at Rheims. Napoleon, 
it will be recollected, was crowned at Paris 
by Pope Pius VII. and the ceremony dif- 
fered very much from that which, from the 


edged with ermine; the round collar was 


| 


j 


| 


| 





| dinals and prelates invited, the ministers, the | 


time of Clovis, had prevailed at the corona-_ 


tion of the French kings. All our readers 
are acquainted with the fabled legend ofa 
dove having descended with an ampulla of 
sg -d oil at the coronation of Clovis, on 
Christmas Day, in the year 496. Tew, if 
any, we suspect, believe one word of this 
supernatural event, which is not even men- 
tioned by contemporary historians ; and yet 
the French, even up to the coronation of 
Louis XVI., a period of thirteen hundred 
years, pretended that the vial and a portion 
of the oil was still left. At the revolution, 
this vial was broken to pieces upon the pave- 
ment of the abbey, by the conventionary 
Ruhl, deputed for that purpose; the shrine 
and reliquaries, broken by his directions, 
were sent to La Monnaie: yet we believe a 
French priest pretends he has some of the 
genuine oil used for the anointing of King 
Clovis, which, we suppose, will be used on 


the 29th instant, unless a miracle is to! 


be worked in favour of Charles X. on the 
oceasion. The coronation of Louis XVI. 
took place on the 11th of June, 1775, in the 
middle of the choir of the cathedral at 
Rheims At the moment the crown was 
placed on his head, he said ‘It pinches me;’ 
ths was very probably the case, yet the su- 
perstitious, who called to mind that Henry III 

on a similar occason, said, ‘It pricks me,’ 
augured ill from the circumstance. The fol- 
lowing account of the coronation of Louis 
XVI. is interesting, because all the usages of 
the ancient monarchy of France are to be 
found in it. It is taken from the Secret Cor- 
respondence of the Court of Louis XVI. 
printed in-1791 :— 





| 


| of the ceremonies, were dressed in silver stuff 


| Count de Beauvais; they passed through a 





j again: the bishop asks for the king, and the 


‘The dresses worn by the principal dig- 


both of their richness and their ancient form, 
among the most interesting objects of that 
solemnity. The lay peers were clad in vests 
of gold stuff, which came down as far as the 
mid leg; they had girdles of gold, silver, and 
violet-coloured silk mixed, and over the long 
vest a ducal mantle of violet cloth, lined and 


likewise of ermine; and every one wore a 
crown upon a cap of violet. satin, and the 
collar of the order of the Holy Ghost over the 
mantle 

‘ The captain of the hundred Swiss of the 


as well as his trunk hose, trimmed with lace, 


doublets, black velvet breeches, intersected 
by bands, and cloaks of black velvet, trim- 
med with silver lage, with caps of black vel- 
vet surmounted with white feathers. 

‘ Everything being arranged for giving 


tion, on Sunday the 11th of June, as early as 
six in the morning, the canons in their copes 


eee ee - ————_- 





by the archbishop, Duke de Rheims, the car- 





marshals of France, the counsellors of state, | 
and the deputies of the various companies : 
every one took the place appointed for him, 
without any confusion. 

‘ About half-past six, the lay peers arrived 
from the archiepiscopal palace. Monsieur 
represented the Duke of Burgundy; M the 
Count d’Artois, the Duke of Normandy ; and ! 
the Duke of Orleans represented the Duke of | 
Aguitaine. The remainder of the ancient | 
peers of France, the Counts of Thoulouse, 
‘landers, and Champagne, were represented 
by the Duke de Chartres, the Prince de 
Condé, and the Duke de Bourbon, who 
wore counts’ coronets. 

‘The ecclesiastical peers continued hooded 
and mitred during the whole ceremony. 

‘At seven, the bishop, Duke de Laon, and 
the bishop, Count de Beauvais, set out 
to fetch the king. These two prelates, in 
their pontifical dresses, with their reliquar.es 
suspended from their necks, were preceded 
by all the canons of the church of Rheims, 
among whom were the musicians. Thechanter 
and sub-chanter walked after the clergy 
aud before the Marquis de Dreux, grand 
master of the ceremonies, who immediately 
preceded the bishops, Duke de Laon, and 





covered gallery, and came to the king’s door, 
which, according to custom from time im- 
memorial, they found shut. The chanter 
strikes upon it with his baton ; and the great 
chamberlain, without opening, says to him, 
‘What is it you require?” “‘ We ask for the 
king,” replies the principal ecclesiastical peer. 
—‘The king sleeps,” returns the great cham- 
berlain. Thenthe grand chanter begins striking 





———— a 
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same answer is given. Atlength, the cha 
having struck a third time, and the 

‘ ; ‘ : 
chamberlain answered, “‘the king sleeps,” the 
ecclesiastical peer, who has already spoken 
pronounces these words, which remove eyery 
obstacle: ** We demand Louis XVI whom 
God has given us for our king ;” imme. 
diately the chamber-doors open, and another 
scene begins. The grand master of the cere. 
monies leads the bishops to his majesty, who 
is stretched upon a state bed: they salute 
him profoundly. The monarch is clothed 
in a long crimson waistcoat, trimmed with 
gold galloon, and, as well as the shirt, open 
at those places where he is to be anointed. 
Above the waistcoat he has a long robe of 
silver stuff, and upon his head a cap of black 
velvet, ornamented with a string of diamonds, 
a plume, and a white double aigrette. The 
ecclesiastical peer presents the holy water to 
the king, and repeats the following prayer :— 
“ Almighty and everlasting God, who hast 
raised thy servant, Louis, to the regal dignity, 
grant him throughout his reign to seek the 
good of his subject, and that he may never 
wander from the paths of truth and justice.” 
This prayer ended, the two bishops take his 
majesty, the one by the right arm, and the 
other by the left, and, raising him from the 
bed, conduct him in pompous procession 
to the church, through the covered gallery, 
chanting appropriate prayers. 

‘About seven, the king, having reached 
the church, and every one having taken his 
proper place, the Holy Ampulla soon arrived 
at the principal door. It was brought from 
the abbey of Saint Remi by the grand prior, 
in a cover of cloth of gold, and mounted upon 
a white horse from the king’s stable, covered 
with a housing of cloth of silver, richly em- 
broidered, and led by the reins by two grooms 
of the state stable. The grand prior was 
under a canopy of similar materials, carried 
by four barons, called knights of the Holy 
Ampulla, clad in white satin, with a mantle 
of black silk, and a white velvet scarf, trim- 
med with silver fringe, which his majesty had 
done them the honour to bestow upen them; 
they wore the knight’s cross, suspended round 
the neck by a black ribbon. At the four 
corners of the canopy, the peers named by 
the king as hostages of the Holy Ampulla 
were seen, each preceded by his esquire, with 
a standard, bearing on one side the arms of 
France, and on the other those of the peer 
himself. The hostages took an oath upon 
the Holy Gospels, and solemnly swore , 
tween the hands of the prior, in presence © 
the officers of the abbey bailiwick, that no 
injury should ne done to the Holy Ampulla, 
for the preservation of which they prom! : 
to risk their lives, if necessary; and at the 
same time they made themselves "7 
responsible sureties, and declared on 
would remain hostages until the return © be 
Holy Ampulla. According to the form fol- 
lowed on such occasions, however, they fot 
quired to be permitted to accompany r) ne 
the greater safety and preservation 0. 
aforesaid, under the same responsi 
which was granted them. All these fo she 
ties are so superfluous that they become q 


ridiculous. The Holy Ampulla, which 1s 5® 
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an article in the consecration of 
our kings, is a sort of sma!l bottle filled, as it | 
is said, with a miraculous balm, which never 
diminishes, and which served to anoint Clovis. | 
[tis pretended, that it was sent from heaven, | 
and brought by a dove to St. Rem, who died 
about the year 533: It Is treasured in the 
very tomb of the ancient archbishop, whose 
hody remains entire in a shrine of the abbey 
bearing his name: and ts inclosed ina silver- | 
gens of various colours. . | | 
‘The Archbishopof Rheims being apprized, 
by the master of the ceremonies, of the arrival 
of the Holy Ampulla, went immediately to 
receive it at the gate of the church: upon 
lacing it in his hands, the grand prior, ac- 
cording to the form, addressed these words to 
hin: “ To you, my lord, I entrust this pre- 
cious treasure sent from heaven to the great 
St. Remi, for the consecration of Clovis and 
the kings his successors ; but I request you, 
according to ancient custom, to bind yourself 
to restore it into my hands, after the conse- 
cration ofour king, Louis NVI.” The arch- 
bishop, conformably with the custom, takes 


gilt reliquary, enriched with diamonds and | 


—E—E 


of Charlemagne, several prayers were said. | his people.. The archbishop then took the 


In one of them, God was entreated that the | royal sceptre from off the altar, and 


put it 


holy monasteries might expetiefce the king's | into the king’s right hand, and afterwards 


bounty; that his favours might be spread | 
left hand 


among the great of the kingdom; that the 


the hand of justice, which he put into the 
The sceptre is of gold, enamelled 


dew of heaven, and the fatness of earth, | and ornamented with oriental pearls , it may 
might furnish in his dominions an inexhaust- | be about six feet in height. Upon it is re- 
ible plenteousness of corn, wine, oil, and al | presented, in relief, Charlemagne, with the 


_kinds of fruit; so that, under his reign, the 


people might enjoy uninterrupted health, &c 


officiating prelate opened the Holy Ampulla, 
and let a small quantity of oil drop from it, 
and this he diluted with some consecrated 
oil, called holy cream. The king prostrated 
himself before the altar upon a large square 


of Rheims being also prostrated on his right 
hand, and remained in that lowly posture 
until the conclusion of the litanies chanted by 
four bishops alternately with the choir. The 
following versicle occurs in those litanies :— 

© Ut dominum apostolicum et omnes gradus 
ecclesia in sancta religione conservare digneris. 
(That it may please thee to keep the sovereign 





{ 


the required oath in these terms : “ I receive | pontiff and all the orders of the church in thy 


this Holy Ampulla with reverence, and pro- 
mise you, upon the faith of a prelate, to re- 


store it into your hands at the conclusion of 


the ceremony of the consecration.” Tlaving 
thus said, the Cardinal de la Roche Aymon 


took the marvellous phial, returned to the | 


choir, and deposited it upon the altar. A 
few minates afterwards he approached the 
king, to whom he adniinistered the oath 
called “the protection-oath,” for all the 
churches in subjection to the crown: a pro- 
mise gvhich his majesty made sitting and 
covered. ‘I promise,” said the king, “ to | 
prevent the commission of rapine and injus- | 
tice of every description by persons of all | 
ranks. [ swear to apply myself sincerely, | 
and with all my might, to the extermination | 
of heretics, condemned and pointed out by | 

| 

| 





the church, from all countries sub'ect to my 
government.” 

‘ After this oath, two ecclesiastical peers 
present the king to the assembly, and demand 
waether Louis XVI. is approved of for the | 
dignity of king of France. A respectful | 
sugnee, say the books which describe the 
ceremony, announced the’ general consent. 

‘The Archbishop of Rheims presented the 
book of the Gospels to the king, upon which 
Placing his hands, his majesty took the oath | 
to maintain and preserve the orders of the | 


i 
} 


| holy religion). 

| ‘At the end of the litanies, the Archbi- 
shop of Rheims placed himself in his chair, 
and the king, kneeling down before him, 
'was anointed upon the crown of the head, 
the breast, between the two shoulders, 
‘upon the right shoulder, the left, upon 
the joint of the right arm, and upon that of 
the left arm; at the same time the prelate 
pronounced certain prayers, the substance of 


‘When these prayers were finished, the | 


of violet-coloured velvet, embroidered with | 
golden fleurs-de-lis, the old archbishop Duke 


which was as follows: ‘‘ May he humble the — 


proud ; may he be a lesson for the rich; may 
he be charitable towards the poor; and may 
he be a peacemaker among nations.”” A 
little farther on, these words occur among 
the prayers: “ May he never abandon his 
rights over the kingdoms of the Saxons, 
Mercians, people of the north, and the 
Cimbri.”’ 

‘An anonymous author says, that by the 
word Cimbri 13s meant the kingdom of Eng- 
land, over which our kings expressly reserve 
their indisputable rights, from the time of 
Louis VIIL. upon whom it was conferred by 
the free election of the people who had driven 
out John Sans Terre. 

‘ After the seven anointings, the Archbishop 
of Rheims, assisted by the Bishops of Laon 
and Beauvais, laced up with gold laces the 
openings of the king’s shirt and waistcoat, and 


foly Ghost and St. Louis, and always to | he, rising, was invested by the great chamber- 


"or ¥ 
Wear the cross of the latter order attached to | 
a flame-coloured silk ribbon: to enforce the | 
Ine -.! . ° 
, ‘ercessions of any princes or potentates in 

Your ofthe guilty. The former part of this 


"ct against duels, without any regard to the | 


lain with the tunic, dalmatic, and royal man- 
tle, lined and edged with ermine: these vest- 
ments are of violet velvet, embroidered with 
gold and fleurs de lis, and represent the 
dresses of sub-deacon, deacon, and priest: a 


oath is of very ‘little importance, and the ; symbol, doubtless, by which the clergy seek 


“econd is broken every day. 
r ss ~ ¥ ° 

“a W nen the king, for the second time, re 
ved the sword of Charlemagne, he depo- 


‘ited it in the han-Is of the Marechal de Cler- | 


nh. + M . ° 
héha” Tonnerre, officiating as constable, who 
i 


‘lit point upwards during the ceremony 


of the 


as . "hi 
_ during the reval banquet. While the 
wo Was receiving and returning the sword 


consecration and coronation, as well | 


to prove their union with the royal power. 
| The king placed himself upon his knees again 
before the officiating archbishop, who made 
the eighth unction upon the palm of the right 
hand, and the ninth and last upon that of 
the left; he afterwards placed a ring upon 
the fourth finger of the right hand, as a type 
| of unlimited power, and of the intimate union 
thenceforward to reign between the king and 


globe in his hand, seated in a chair of state, 
ornamented with two lions and two eayles. 
The hand of justice is a staff of massive gold, 
only one foot and a half in length, adorned 
with rubies and pearls, and terminated by a 
hand formed of ivory, or rather of the horn 
ofa unicorn ; and it has, at regular distances, 
three circles of leaves sparkling with péarls, 
garnets, and other precious stones. 

‘At length, however, we came to a period 
when the clergy cease to arrogate to them- 
selves the right of conferring his supremacy 
upon the king. The keeper of the seals of 
France, officiating as chancellor, ascended 
the altar, and; placing himself by the side of 
the Gospels, turning his face towards the 
choir, summoned the peers to the coronation, 
in the following words: ‘* Monsieur, repre- 


senting the Duke of Burgundy, come forward 


to this act,” &e.&e. The rs having a 

proached the king, the Archbishop of Rheims 
took from the altar the crown of Charle- 
magne, which had been brought from St. 
Denis, and placed it upon the king’s head ; 
immediately the ecclesiastical and lay peers 
raised their hands to support it there—a trul 

noble and expressive allegory, but which 
would be much more accurate, if delegates 
from the people, also in the same emblema- 
tical spirit, sustained the crown. In one of 
the prayers at this part of the ceremony, an 
oriental expression of great energy is made 
use of: “‘ May the king have the strength'of 
the rhinoceros; and may he, like a rushing 
wind, drive before him the nations of our 


enemies, even to the extremity of the earth.” 


The crown of Charlemagne, which is i oa 
St. 


served in the treasury of the abbey o 


Denis, is of gold, and enriched with rubies 
and sapphires: it is lined with a crimson 
satin cap, embroidered with gold, and sur- 
mounted by a golden fleur de lis, covered 


| with thirty-six oriental pearls. 





‘ After these various ceremonies, the Arch- 
bishop Duke of Rheims took the king by the 
right arm, and, followed by the peers and all 


the officers of the crown, led him to the 
throne raised upon a platform, where he 


seated him, reciting the enthroning prayers. 
In the first of these, it is said: “* As you see 
the clergy nearer than the rest of the faithful 
to the holy altars, so ought you to take care 
and maintain it in the most honourable place.” 
On concluding the prayers prescribed for the 
occasion, the prelate took off his mitre, made 
a profound bow to the king. and kissed him, 
saying, ‘ Vivat Rex in aternum” (may the 
king live for ever!) The other ecclesiastical 
and lay peers also kissed the king, one after 
the other, and, as soon as they were returned 
to their places, the gates of the church were 
opened; the people rushed in, in a mass, 
and instant'y made the roofs resound with 
shouts of, “ Long live the king!” which 
were re-echoed by the crowd of persons en- 
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faged in the ceremony, who filled the enclo- 
sure of the choir like an amphitheatre; an 
rrresisti! le impulse gave rise to a clapping of 
hands, which became general; the grandees, 
the court, the people, animated by the same 
enthusiasm, expressed it in the same manner. 

‘The queen, exceedingly affected, could 
hot withstand the impression it made upon 
her, and was obliged to withdraw for a short 
time. When she made her reappearance, 
she, in her turn, received a similar homage 
to that offered by the nation to the king. 

* While all resounded with exclamations of 
joy, the fowlers, according to a very ancient 
usage, set at liberty in the church anumber of 
birds, which, in recovering their freedom, ex- 
pressed the effusion of the monarch’s favours 
upon the people, and that men are never 
more truly free than under the reign of an 
enlightened, just, and beneficent prince.’ 








ORIGINAL. 
THE PILGRIMAGE. 


* Jv I could not do better, I would fasten my | 


affections upon some swect myrtle, or seek 
some melancholy cypress with which to con- 
nect myself; I would court their shade, cut 
my name upon them, and swear they were 
the loveliest trees throughout the desert; if 
their leaves withered, I would teach myself 
to mourn ; and, when they rejoiced, I would 
rejoice along with them *.’ 

Whether it was reading this passage fre- 
quently in early life, when the tender and rc- 
mantic, in every sentiment, finds an answer- 
ing chord in the bosom ; or whether the per- 
sonal merits of the objects inspired our pas- 
sions, we will not venture to affirm: but it is 
certain we have, for the last nine years, had a 
petuliar preference and glowing admiration for 
two noble chestnut-trees, and, under every va- 
rying circumstance,have not failed to visit them 


during that period ; especially at those times | 


when their annual luxuriance of beauty ren- 
dered them the more impressive. 
creeped in a state of so much weakness thi- 
ther, as to leave little reason to suppose our 
homage would ever be again renewed ; we 
have gone under such oppression of spirits, 
from sorrow and misfortune, as to prove that 
we looked to them for consolation; and we 
have visited them also in days of health and 
hope, with imagination afloat in our minds, 
and benevolence warming our hearts, as if we 
were capable of bestowing that emotion of 


pleasure upon them which they had so often | 


imparted to us. It will be evident to every 
person of feeling, that objects which have 
necessarily awakened in us that pure devo- 
tion which, in contemplating all objects of 
natural grandeur and beauty, leads us ‘ from 
nature up to nature’s God,’—that spring of 
fancy which isthe youth of the soul, and that 
tone of affection which leads the heart, in its 
general good-will, to embrace even inanimate 
nature, have no slight hold on memory and 
sensibility. It will be, therefore, no way sur- 
prising that, on Saturday morning, when our 
labours were passed, and the sun shining glori- 
ously even inte the narrow streets and se- 
questered studies of the city, we’ determined 





** Yorick’s Sentimental Journey. 


We have 


hastily to set out on a pilgrimage to our be- 
loved trees, which we rightly adjudged would 
be arrayed in all their charms to receive us— 
charms which we are so far from desiring to 
be our exclusive property, that we heartily 
wish every luckless wight, imprisoned by pen 
and paper, could share them with us. 

Under the delightful influences of hope 
and expectation, and that agitation of spirits 
which is the prelude to calmness, we made 
the best of our way to Piccadilly, and achiev- 
ed a piece of good fortune in procuring the 
one vacant place afforded by that constantly- 
loaded vehicle, a Richmond coach. All 
good luck (were it even the gathering a pin at 
the moment when we have need of one) has 
an agreeable effect, and this circumstance in- 
creased our sense of pleasure in the velocity 
of conveyance, and the universal spread of 
summer and its numerous beauties. The sky 
was warm, the air bland and refreshing, and, 
where it met our cheek after sweeping the 
blue bosom of the rippling Thames, absolute- 
ly invigorating. On_ every side, flowers, 
| shrubs, and trees, were loaded with foliage, 
rich with perfume, and, as we thought, more 
beautiful than we had ever beheld them. It 
is certain that few years, in our memory, have 
been equally luxuriant, and none ever exceed- 
ed the present. 

In due time we arrived at Richmond,— 
busy, gay, idle, active Richmond. Surely, 
in the days when it was ‘ Royal Sheen,’ it 
never shone with more brilliancy; for the 
| Streets were full of carriages and pedestrians, 
the river studded with boats, the gardens 
blooming with gay parterres, and the whole 
scene full of that lively bustle and careless 
satintering which belong to the wealth and 
splendour of village aristocracy. It was, 
however, too much like that which we had 
left, to supply us with that which we want- 
‘ed; and, after alighting near the bridge, we 
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_ pursued our way up the hill. and then trod, 
with fondly-gazing looks, down the woody 
road to Petersham. 

Every step, even in this populous neigh- 
_ bourhood, drew us farther from the haunts of 
| men, yet without for a moment diminishing 
| the cheerfulness of the scene; on the contra- 
ry, we attained solitude without gloom, and 
the majesty of nature without its severer fea- 
tures. We had neither mountains nor rocks, 
the vastness of sterile wilds, nor the awfulness 
of abrupt precipices; but there was a calm 
sense of magnificence impressed on the 
mind, from the actual perfection of the scene, 
so far as it went. The gentle green slope, on 
which the light flickered among the shadows 
of ancient and lofty trees, the distant catches 
of the shining river, and the universal music 
of the groves, uninterrupted by any sound 
that was not in perfect unison, enabled us to 
feel that we were now indeed in the country. 
Our eyes reposed on that emerald green, which 
at once gratifies and improves the power of 
vision ; our soul inhaled the united sense of 
freedom and of serenity, and gave itself up to 
that reality of enjoyment which, in its delici- 
ous dreaminess, its fulness of comfort and 
admiration, sometimes becomes oppressive 
from its own intensity, and approaches to a 








soft voluptuous melancholy. 
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This emotion at least overtook us w 
having passed the princely purlieus of Pe. 
tersham, we entered the Stately avenues of 
Ham House, and felt still more cut Out of 
the common society and occupations of |ife 
from being surrounded with trees beneath 
whose shade generations long passed awa 
have walked and gazed with sensations fe. 
sembling our own. There is nothing, in the 
whole range of this delightful district, so 
Striking, so interesting, as this house and its 
environs, for it presents us a picture, more 
perfect than even Hampton Palace, of the taste 
of the times in which it was the favourite re- 
treat of royalty, the focus of that wit and 
gaiety which surrounded the second Charleg 
as his proper atmosphere. Perhaps we the 
rather affix this character to it, because it jg 
forbidden to penetrate beyond the exterior ; 
and its noble terraces, unbroken lines, and 
gigantic avenues, stimulate while they gratify 
our curiosity. It is certain that we ourselves 
revert toa visit once made to this house with 
more pleasure than any other place of this 
description, and more earnestly desire to re. 
new it. 

Fimerging from these walks of vegetable 
Gothic, the ‘ long-drawn aisles’ and ‘ dim re- 
ligious light’ of these cathedral groves, the 
Thames flowed gracefully at our feet, the old 
tower of Twickenham rose to the left on his 
opposite banks, and to the right a beautiful 
copse of Arbele poplars in the pleasure- 
grounds of Sir George Pococke; whilst, at 
some distance below, our own beloved chest- 
nuts, our Statiron and Roxana, beamed on the 
enraptured eye. We lost no time in cross 
ing the ferry, and never saw the softened 
beams of the descending sun sleep on a finer 
mirror than the river presented. The dis- 
tant hill of Richmond, the villas on the bank 
to which we were hastening, the streaming 
yellow flowers of the libernum, the rich pur- 
ple or snowy white of the lilacs, the perfume 
of countless maythorn blossoms, the softer 
odour of the lime-trees, the swift motion of 
light pleasure-boats, or the soft gliding of 
larger vessels, gave altogether a scene of such 
exquisite beauty of combinations in galety 
and tranquillity, as were, indeed, of power 
‘to take the prisoned soul, and lap it in Fly- 
sium.’ 

When we had landed within half a mile of 
the objects of our search, and which we had 
approached by a circuit of five times that 
distance, we hastened forward by a quicker 
step, and passed many objects of much me- 
rit with little attention, until we reach 
that beautiful green terrace on the Middle- 
sex side, which brought us immediately a 
the subjects in question. Why we delay 
our pleasure, by making that the last = 
was ostensibly and actually the first thing 
in our thoughts, we shall not attempt sd 
quire; but we presume that many love 
know there is sweetness in delay, and oe 
can doubilessly perceive the delicacy © = 
incense, in reserving to the last that ns 
eminent admiration which, after passi?s. : 
many that were excellent, could yet, ae 
equal constancy and pete. lavish up? 
these the most precious sacrifice. 

Yes! in the front of Marble Hall, where 
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‘ were planted by the hands of Pope 


himself, stood my noble trees, in all the 
freshness of youth and the perfection of ma- 
turity; tier above tier rose their pink pyra- 
midal flowers, forming each a mountain of 
sweets, OD which birds and insects innume- 
rable found a rich and luxuriant abode, on 
which every passing eye gazed with delight, 
every tongue dilated in praise. — . 

It was evening, and, if we loitered till the 
last songs of the thrush and the blackbird had 
ceased, and till the very flowers closed their 
bright eyes in repose ;—if, with lingering and 

ensive step, by the light of a new but most 
brilliant moon, we then pursued our way to 
Richmond, scarcely noticing thes loveliest of 
all cottages, formed, half a century ago, by 
the taste of Lady Diana Beauclerc; or that 
sweetest of all dwellings, built, not a year 
ago, by the Venerable Archdeacon Cam- 
bridge,—let it not be imputed to us as an 
error. We had quitted once more the dear 
unchanged friends, the blooming objects of 
our fond fantasy ; we had renewed ‘ thoughts 
too deep for tears,’ the memory of days and 
of feelings that were passed, of thoughts re- 
gistered in other worlds, and of kind and 
generous spirits that are there also. We had 
drunk deep of the cup of ‘ sweet and bitter,’ 
but vet of most endeared recollection ; and a 
lonely waik, a composing cup of tea, and a 
quiet chamber, were become necessary for us. 

Yet may we venture to end the account of 
our little pilgrimage to these chestnut Hama- 
driads in the language of him we adopted to 
begin it: —‘ Believe us, gentle teader, a man 
may do many a worse thing, and find much 
less pleasure in the doing of it, than in 
snatching a few hours from the toils and anx- 
ieties, the idle cares, and harrassing vanities 
of life, to visit two fair trees, and in bestow- 
ing on them flattery which will never injure, 
and distinction which will never mislead.’ 

B. 





NIL-ADMIRABRI, 
NO. VI. 
To combine the wfile with the dulci, and to 
convey moral instruction while his principal 


therefore, with no small satisfaction that we 
found him lately directing the keen shafts of 
his ridicule against a failing so much the more 
dangerous because it comes to us in the garb 
of virtue; and because it is one, too, that 
was so notoriously gaining ground, as to 
threaten to prove one of the most pernicious 


and we. may add that unnatural, and fanati- 


character of Mrs.Chyle. Our country read- 


them that we were never more serious. They 
little conceive the height to which the ma- 


polis, or how it was spreading, with all the 


up all their husbands’ shirts into rags for the 
poor, or to starve their own families while 
they distributed loads of good victuals to 
idle vagabonds: and, not knowing this, they 
may be pardoned if they do feel a little sur- 
prise that he should have selected such a pro- 
pensity as the object of his ridicule. But 
we, who know that the portrait he thus ex- 
posed is not in the least exaggerated, and 
that it is not the portrait of one, or two, or 
three individuals, but of thousands and tens 
of thousands,—we, who know that it was be- 
coming the fashion for women to impoverish 
their husbands, starve their children, and, 
in short, turn the whole world upside down 
by their extravagant charities, fe 

satirist who boldly stepped forward to ex- 
pose this extraordinary mania in all its hor- 


serves a civic crown at the hands of his fel- 
low-citizens, and, after his death, a statue in 
St. Paul's, by the side of the benevolent 
Howard. Yes, truly philanthropic was the 


frenzy as fatal and as ruinous as that which 
leads to the gaming-table! To such a dread- 





aim seems to be merely to amuse, have ever 


scourges to society—we allude to that extreme, | 


cal, and outrageous passion for charity, which | 
he has so ably and so deservedly lashed, in the | 


eel that the’ 


rors, and to stem the torrent of the evil, de 


design of rescuing so many. families from a 





fully alarming pitch had this preposterous | 
passion risen, that it absolutely threatened to | 
break down all the barriers of society, and to | form throughout all ranks and grades of so-, 
sweep away all the elegancies and charms of | clety, we ought to attempt it in none, 


and dinnerless Besides, it was high time 


that some stop should be put to the strange 


_sympathy and commiseration that was dis- 


laying itself towards that portion of the 
community that were enjoyings lodging at 
the public expense within the walls of our 
wrisons. ‘Why, asked sensible people, 
‘should reform be principally directed to- 
wards those who ate suffermg the penalty of 
their ill-conduct, and who have injured so- 
ciety? Why not, first of all, attempt to re- 


_ form those out of prisou; or wherefore should 
ers may, perhaps, stare, and imagine that we | 
are jesting with them; but we can assure | 


you attempt to render our prisons the abodes 
of morality!’ These and similar questions 
might, perhaps, have been thus answered :— 


'*Do you, who think that moral reform ought 
nia for charity had risen in this metro-| to begin in other quarters, and who, doubt- 
_lessly, are as earnest in the cause of improve- 
fury of an epidemic ; they are not aware that | 
it was becoming the fashion for ladies to cut | nuously to that which you conceive us to 
| have neglected. Do you, who seem so seri- 
| ously to lament that we are beginning reform 


ment as we ourselves, apply yourselves stre- 


at the wrong end, instead of sitting, with your 
hands before you, whining at our errors, has- 
ten to correct them; and, depend upon it, 
there will be work enough for us all.” Such 
might have been a very fair reply to those 
cavillers who, without attempting to do any- 
thing themselves, are angry with others be- 
cause they do not attempt to accomplish every- 
thing, and who would be equally angry with 
them if they wereto do so. If a man sets 
about correcting the habits of his poorer 
neighbours, and endeavours to render them 
more industrious and more moral, he is in- 
Stantly assailed with a thousand teproaches: 
‘Why does he not, first of all, attempt to 
reform the vices of the rich? Why should 
not a poor man be allowed to ruin himself at 
agin-shop, and bring his family upon the: 
parish? Why should we attempt to 
down places of low profligacy and debauch- 
ery—why affect to be rigid censors towards 
the lower orders alone, while in high life vice 
may riot as it pleases?’ Now these are 
doubtlessly very sensible and incontrovertible 
arguments, and perfectly satisfy us that, until 
we can effect a simultaneous and equal re-- 


You 


been the objects of the dramatic satirist; at | fashionable life. Milliners and dressmakers | cannot go into the gallery of a connoisseur, 


least, if we may credit those who have written | bezan to find that their business was stag- | 


so much respecting the beneficial influence of 
the stage. It is the successful exposure of 
the reigning follies, foibles, and extravagan- 
cies, of the day, that confers such a value on 
the admirable performances of our friend, 
Charles Mathews: we go merely to laugh, 
and we return with our minds stored with 
plilosophy—not the musty, formal philosophy 
of the schools, but the philosophy of real 
life, and of the world in which we actually 
exist; which, be it observed, is as preferable 
to the former species as the lawful coin of the 
realm is to rusty medals. The latter are of 
no value, except in the eyes of the antiquary ; 
Whereas the former is one of the indispensa- 
bles of every-day life. Mr. Mathews’s enter- 


tainmer its are never barren of. instruction of | 
us kind ; and he must be allowed to have | 


fected more by his pleasantry.than more se- 


n 
ra and more earnest advisers have been 


nated, for ladies were too much employ- 
ed in making clothes for the poor to 
think of dressing themselves. 
‘tually become the rage for people of ton 
‘to congregate in Newgate, where they 
‘seemed to have established their favourite 
‘rendezvous; and both Hyde Park and Bond 
Street were deserted for the Old Bailey, al- 
most the only place where an equipage was 
-to be seen. Instead of purchasing Cash- 


mires, they ruined their husbands in buying | 
blankets for charitabled istribution; and—we 


have it from very good authority, as the news- 
| papers say— Sverington was actually on the 


| point of giving away his India shawls, and 
| laying in a stock of the latter unsightly arti- 
‘cles, when Mathews gave the contents of his 
Memorandum-Book to the public, and held 
| up to deserved ridicale those ultra-charitable 
ladies, who, out of their regard for the 
to de with all their oratory. It was, poor, render their own -husbands shirtless 


It was ac- | 


and say, ‘ This picture is rather too luxurious; 
that dance of Bacchanalians is somewhat 
gross ; that undraped’statue is a nudity that 
ought not to be tolerated.” You cannot say 
this, and insist upon their being given up as 
unchaste and immoral objects. Therefore, it 
is no more than just that you should tolerate 
grossly indecent and obscene caricatures, 
publicly exposed at a shop-window. You 
cannot prevent a scholar from reading Mar- 
tial or Petronius; therefore it would be high- 
ly unjust to attempt to prohibit such edifying 
publications as the Rambler's Magazine, and , 
retail cheap obscenity for the mob, which is 
so admirably adapted to vitiate the minds of 
your own domestics. It is evident that, in 
order to be consistent, if we cannot put down 
vice everywhere and in every shape, we 
ought not to attempt to put it down at all, 
but rather to place it as much within the 
reach of the lowest as of the highest Un- 
less we cap put a stop to waltzing, masked. 
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balls, and flirtations in high life, it is the 
height of injustice to suppress country fairs, 
or to affect to be more chary of the 
morals of servant-girls, milliners’ appren- 
tices, and country wenches, than of those of 
our female nobility and ladies of ton. If a 
duchess may sip her liguews, why should we 
be disgusted at seeing an oyster-woman dead 
drunk with indulging in blue ruin? Ifa no- 
bleman is allowed to run horses at New- 
market, why should not the lower orders 
be indulged in the brutal sports of cock- 
fighting and badyer-hunting! Surely, the 
low, the ignorant, and the vulgar, have as 
much right to be depraved, vicious, and im- 
moral, as the greatest lord or most accom- 
— gentleman in the land. Cons +quent- 
y, until we can correct the vices of the up- 
per and middling classes of society, every at- 
tempt to check profligacy in the lower orders 
ought to be scouted as a vile and odious spe- 
cies of tyranny. Every real patriot and de- 
fender of our liberties must acknowledge that 
vice ought to be as unrestricted as the ait we 
breathe. Is it the birthright of only privi- 
leged orders /—Most assuredly not. Either, 
therefore, let our moral reformers direct their 
labours equally against the high as well as 
the low, or desist from them altogether. 
What monstrous tyranny is it in them to 
school only the inhabitants of prisons and 
poor-houses, when they have not a reproof to 
utter against the well-bred sinners that are to 
be found in many a fashionable drawing- 
room ! 

We find that we have rambled rather oddly 
from the topic with which we commenced 
our paper, but cannot now well return to it, 
except by here publicly repeating our grati- 
tude to Charles Mathews for the truly public- 
spirited manner in which he has exposed an 
evil, which, but forhim, many would never 
have suspected to exist: many, it is evident 
to all the world, are too Quixotic in the cause 
of morality, but few had any idea that exces- 
sive charity was one of the prevalent enor- 
mities of the present day. 





CANALS IN THE NETHERLANDS-——PROPOSED | 


ALTERATION OF THE COURSE OF THE 
SCHELDT. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sirn,—The public mind in the Netherlands is 
much occupied at this moment with the nu- 
merous improvements actually in progress, 
or projecting, to increase the navigation, and 
to give an impulse to the commerce of the 


country: on all sides one hears of little else | 


than the making of sea-ports, the construc- 
tion of docks, the excavating of canals, or 
the formation of new chaussée (paved roads) ; 
whilst the activity of thousands of labourers 
prove the vigour with which the objects com- 
menced are proceeding. 

The grandest of these undertakings may 
be considered the Canal d’Antoing, now cut- 
ting between Mons and Tournay, and that 
of Terneuse, also in a state of forwardness, 
which is to connect the city of Ghent with 
the sea, and, consequently, to render it a for- 
midable rival sea-port with that of Antwerp. 
As the former of these undertakings has led 
te a serious misunderstanding between the 


governments of the Netherlands and France, 
excites considera’le interest, and may pro- 
bably lead to events of incalculable impor- 
tance, I shall enter somewhat largely on the 
subject; and, as it is intimately connected 
with the navigation of the Scheldt, shall, for 
the purposes of elucidation, trace, from a 
map, as far as may be necessary, the course 
of that river. Its source is in the neighbour- 
hood of Honnecourt, department of Cam- 
bray, in France; and in the vicinity of Cam- 
bray are considerable contributary s>rings. 
Its course is, from thence, through Bouchain, 
Valenciennes, Condé, to the village of Maude, | 
where the Scarpe River falls into it, and from | 
thence crosses the lrench frontier, and pro- | 
ceeds towards Tournay. At Condé, a branch 
of the Scheldt stretches out towards Mons, | 
crossing the French frontiers at Nieuville. 
It is in the neighbourhood of Mons, and, 
consequently, on this branch of the Scheldt, 
that exist all the extensive coal-mines of 
the Netherlands; and, as there is no other 
water navigation from thence but by the 
Scheldt, it is evident, as a glance on the map 
will fully demonstate, that the craft intended 
for the interior of the Netherlands must ne- 
cessarily pass the French frontiers, through 
Condé, to re-enter the Netherlands, near the | 





village of Maude, and descend the Scheldt | 
to Tournay; and it has been the custom of | 
the French to exact a duty on the coals so | 


| not to be expected. 





passing through Condé. This, although 
long established, naturally gave rise to the 


project of cutting a canal from the neigh- 


ourhood of the Pits to St. Autoing, to join 
the main Scheldt a little above Tournay, by 
which the circuitous route through the French 
territory, and the French duty, might be 
-avoided. The scheme is of ancient date; 
/and it may well be said, in this case, that 
‘delays are dangerous ;:’ for the French ap- 
| pear to have taken advantage of the circum- 
| stance to the fullest extent. The work was, 
| however, at length commenced, about twelve 
,months ago, and has proceeded with such 
| rapidity, that, although six leagues in length, 
it 1s already considered more than half fi- 
mished. 

We now come to the point of dissension 
| between the two governments : the French, 
displeased at the innovation which deprives 





'rance of a duty and navigation established | 


for centuries, now avows the design, which 
they seem to have had long in contemplation, 
of turning the course of the Scheldt, so that 
it may disembogue at Dunkirk. 

It is evident that, although only now avow- 
ed, this project is by no means a new one: 
to be assured of the fact, one has only to 
trace on a map the canals that have been cut- 
ting for years past, and are now bringing to 
perfection, from the Scheldt, at Cambray, to 
Douay, to Bethune, to Acre, to St. Omer, 
and Dunkirk, and little will be found want- 
ing to complete the object. The closing of 

the Scheldt, after it is joined by the Scarpe, 
at Maude, or the closing of both the rivers, 
within the fortified towns of Condé and St. 
Amant, and opening the sluices to allow the 
discharge of the waters by the new cana!s 
upon Dunkirk, with some few necessary pre- 
cautions, render the completion of the work 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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one of great facility, and would contribute 
make the port of Dunkirk one of the Hi 
that part of France, instead of its rey 
as it has done, choked up with 
cleansed occasionally, at an enormous ex. 
pense to the country. Nor is this all: the 
whole system of defence so long practised 
aud calculated upon in the Netherlands the 
inundating system, would he, if not entirely 
impracticable, at least very doubtful in its 
execution ; not to say what would be the re. 
sult to the inland navigation of the count 
which, in summer, is already impeded, } 
some districts, for want of water. 

On the other hand, the government of te 
Netherlands, already aware of the important 


finest jn 
Haining, 
mud, or 


Q 


consequences that would attend such a mea- 


sure, are not only projecting, but have actu- 
ally entered into engagements for the canal- 
lizing of the Scheldt and Lys Rivers,—thut 
is, by locks, to keep up the hack waters, as 
much as possible, in every direction, from 
the frontiers, even to the port of Antwerp, 
Ghent, May 16, 1825. 3. DP. 
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Tue benefits having commenced at both 
| the winter theatres, 


further novelties are 
At Drury-Lane Thea- 
tre, however, anew farce, called Grandpapa, 


| was produced on Wednesday night, and, 


though unequivocally condemned by the 
audience, was repeated on the following 
evening; but the boxes and benches got 
thinner every minute of its performance. 
With a senseless plot it combines a pointless 
dialogue, and we should as soon have ex- 
pected to see Terry spouting fire at Bartho- 


| lomew fair, in the shape of a green dragon, 


like Elkanah Settle, as to find him submit- 
ting to play the character assigned to him in 
this farce. itd 

HayMARKET THEATRE. — Shakspeare s 
As you Like it has been extremely well 
jlayed at this theatre, during the week. 
Madame Vestris is a -very animated Rosa- 
lind, and she is admirably supported by 
Dowton’s Touchstone, and the talents ot 
Mrs Ilumby, a lady who must be domict- 
liated on the London stage. 

Eacuisn Opena-Hovse.—Mathews has 
begun to talk of last nights ; and the theatre, 
in consequence, is crowded every time he a 
pears; but this, indeed, it has been ve 
season, and yet his admirers are neither 
exhausted nor satiated. Nothing, we pre 
sume, but the commencement of the regular 
season at this house, would interrupt 4 ¢ 
reer so successful. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY: 


SWEET FIFTEEN. 
BY H. BRANDRETH, JUN. ESQ. 


How clear our sky at sweet fifteen, 
How all-delightful life’s young ray ® 

No sorrows cloud the’sunny scene, 
Save the brief sorrows of a day»— 


* We feel much obliged to our iatelige 
correspondent, at Ghent, for bis interesU 
count of meditated changes 
portance, and shall be happy to Tf 
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—————— 
Sorrows which, as the summer shower 
~ But chastens Flora’s latent smile, 


Weigh down Hope’s first, Youth's fairest flower, 


Yet bid its leaves expand the while : 
For not e’en Sorrow's mournful mein 
Cyn cbill Hope’s flower at sweet fifteen. 


Let stoics praise the riper Joys a% 

of manhood—when they come, tis well ;— 
J love the smile no cure alloys, 

The smile youth's hours alone can tell. 
J love to seek the hawthorn hedge 

Where violets breathe their sweet perfume, 
Or wander by the lake’s green sedge 

And mark the yellow iris bloom— 
For they recall each fairy scene 
] used to love at sweet tifleen. 


Who can those golden hours forget ? 
Who has not own’'d, in after-life, 
When Hope’s bright ray in tears bath set, 
Veil'd by the tempest-clouds of strife— 
Who bas not own'd how pure a bliss 
Was his ere manhood bade hit leave 
His rural bower—his Delia’s kiss— 
To smile by day, by night to grieve ? 
Who has not own’d it had not seen 
The hours [ saw at sweet fifteen. 


Those hours are past, and other cares 
And other pursuits claim me now— 
A wife my hopes, my sorrows, shares, 
And gilds or clouds a parent’s brow. 
Ob! it issweet to gaze upon 
And mark the infant's smiling face— 
To list each fond endearing tone, 
And all a mother’s features trace! 
This has indeed a solace been 
For the lost joys of sweet fifteen. 


Time has been when I joyed to twine 

The rose around the lily’s stem, 
Ox trained the prurient eglantine, 

And smiled, and only thought of them. 
Bat mine are now far tairer flowers 

Than those my careful hand once deck"d— 
As they entwine the summer bowers, 

My arms her tender form protect ; 
And, oh! may each bloom fair and green 
As either bloom'd at sweet fifteen ! 


Mine's now the weightier task, ‘to teach 
The young idea how to shoot’— 
To watch each mental blossom, each 
_ Spring-frost that else might chill the root: 
Yet, Sylvia, yet how few there are 
That train the tree as nature shows— 
Hence, all unpruned and void of care, 
Instead of fruit, behold! but bougts : 
Far better such had never been 
But what they were at sweet fifteen. 


Tuen let us not repine, for,—tho’ 
Youth and its joys are tled, aie past— 
We're like the sailor at the prow, 
Who gains a port when tempest toss’d. 
Por, tho’ the storms of life may rage, 
They rage in vain for thee and me ;— 
Bach other's arMs—our port—assuuge 
‘ The billowy waves, while blithe and free 
Ur children laugh and smile, I ween, 
' we once smil’d at sweet fifteen. 
Temple, May 15th, 1825. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIEN CE, 
MASSEXBURG 
on - eve of publication. 
Bards 

’ Tavern on Monda 
y 
“ended by a nume-ous and brilliant assem- 





H, a tale, in three volumes, is 


Fasteddvod, or Meeting of the Welsh 
and Minstrels, took place at Free- 
last, and was 


— 





blage of rank and fashion, Several well- 
executed airs, glees, &c were given by Miss 
Carew, Master Parry, Atkins, Collyer, Miss 
George, Master Smith. Between the first 
and second parts of the concert, the prize 
medals were distributed to the successful 
candidates. A medal was also given to Mr. 
John Parry, editor of the Welsh Melodies, 
‘as a tribute to his eminent services, in pre- 
serving the national music of Wales, vod in 
rendering it attractive to the world.’ 

We learn by letters from Paris, that a con- 
tract has been concluded with the French 
government, by certain individuals, for mak- 
ing aroad between Vincennes and Vitry, on 
the systeme Mae Adam, as it is called in the 
official documents. Thus Mr. M‘Adam is 
really to have the honour of giving his name 
to the continental roads, as he has already | 
done to those of our own islands. This 1S | 
indeed to become a Colossus of Roads! In | 
fact, our imitative neighbours, the French, 
seem resolved to adopt all our improvements. 
They have already steam-boats, gas-works,and | 
much of our machinery. Suspension-bridges | 
are erecting. Then, as to rail-ways, a com- | 
pany, at the head of which are the great 
bankers Lafitte, Lapanouze, Mallets, André, 
and Cottier, has just been formed for the pur- 
pose of constructing these useful modes of 
transport, in any part of France where they 
may be required. There are two thousand 
shares, of 5,000 francs (£200.) each; and it 
is understood, that the first attempt will be 
to form a railway from Rouen to Paris. | 
IIere, however, there will be a competition, | 
for another company, which has a brevet | 
d'importation for Thompson's principle, has 
engaged to carry goods from Rouen to Paris 
(seventy-five miles) in twelve hours. Pre 
bably the French ministers may next session 
apply to the Chambers for a law authorizing 
the government to engage for the construction 
of rail-roads, with such companies as may 
offer the most advantageous terms to the 
public. It is evident from the eagerness 
with which monied men of all parties in 
France, and the best information, engage in 
undertakings for the success of which peace 
is indispensable, that they all calculate the 
peace of Europe is not likely to be disturbed ; 
and the late financial measures of the French 
government coincide to prove the justice of | 
this expectation. | 

The modern literary fancy, if it may not | 
be dignified with the term literary pursuit, of | 
collecting autographs, has, within the last | 
twenty years, very considerably increased in 
importance, and, from occasionally giving | 
interest to the glazed leaves of a lady’s 
album, has now obtained character and place 
for a distinct portfolio in the gentleman's 
study. The sale of occasional collections 
has, from time to time, announced to the 
public an increasing value of those literary 
bijoutry. But we are not aware of any col- 
lection so large, curious, and valuable, being 
sold publicly as the ‘ Manuscript Historical 
Documents’ announced, by Mr. Sotheby, 
for sale next month. As this collection was 
made in Holland, it must be expected to 
be formed principally of the productions 
of foreigners; yet amidst their bigh mighti- | 
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_the moon, and the stars? 
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nesses are intermingled our Queen Elizabeth, 


King James, Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, 
Charles I. Queen Henrietta Maria, King 
William, the Earl of Essex, Sir Henry Vane, 
the Dukes of Albemarle and Mariborough, 
the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, and the 
most distinguished foreigners, from Louis 
XIV. down to Madame de Stael. 
AY 


THE BEE, 

OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

Cranfz, in his History of Greenland, gives 
the following simple and béautiful reasoning 
on the belief of a Deity, in a conversation 
between a Greenlander and a Danish mis- 
sionary :—‘ It is true,’ says the Greenlander, 
‘we were ignorant heathens, and knew little 
of a God till you came: but you must not 
imagine that no Greenlander thinks about 
these things. A kajak (a boat) with all its 
tackle and implements, cannot exist but by 
the labour of man, and one who does not 
understand it would spoil it. But the mean- 
est bird requires more skill than the hest 
kajak, and no man can make a bird. There 
is still more skill required to make a man: 
by whom then was he made? He proceeded 
from his parents, and they from their parents. 
But some must have been the first parents. 
Whence did they proceed’? Common report 
says they grew out of the earth: if so, why do 
not men still grow out of the earth’! and 
from whence came the earth itself, the sun, 
Certainly there 
must be some Being who made all these 
things—a Being more wise than the wisest 
of men,’ D. BR. 











HUMOROUS FEPITAPHS, 
ON THE PARSON OF THE PARISH. 
Come, let us rejoice, merry boys, at his fall, 
For, sure, if he'd lived, he had buried us all. 
ON A COLLAR-MAKER's WIFB. 
Here lies Anne Carter, 
Wife of John Carter, 
Who slipt her neck out of the collar 
Mensis Muii 6, Anno 1728S. 
ON STEPHEN, THE FIDDLER. 

Old Time and Siephen now are even,— 
Stephen beat time, and Time has beat Stephen. 
ON A LAWYER. 

God works wonders now and then— 
Here lies a lawyer, an honest man. 
ON PETBR RANDOLPH. 
Here lies Randolph Peter, 
Of Oriel, the eater ; 
a ed 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE review of the Supplement to Pope’s work, 
and the second notice of Bayley's History of 
the Tower, are deferred to our next, when J. 
W.’s Defeuce of Dramatic Entertainment shall 
appear. 

The ‘ Village Bells’ do not exactly ch'me 
with our taste. 

Owinz to the carelessness of our go od friend, 
Asmodeus, whese hand-writing 1s not the most 
easily deciphered, or to some other cause, no 
matter what, his lines on the reception of the 
Duke of Northumberland at Calais, to his last 
ramble, were not correctly printed. The se- 
cond verse should read thus :-— 

* The cause, perbups, we may explain— 

In war, our shot to France we freely gave ; 
But took her cannon—few remain, 

And those she wisely wants to save,” 
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Works publiched stvce our last nutice —Memvirs 
of Mastame de Hausset, 75 64 —Renuell's Sermons, 125 
—Twenty-ninth of May, 3vels 18s.—Ritson's Life of 
Kiog Arthur, 10s —Napoleon’s Conversations with Ca. 
nova, 4x.—Dhissertation on the Nature of Value, 7s. Gd 
—Outlines to Shakspeare’s Tempest, 12 plates, &:.— 
Muassenburgh. a tale, 3 vols. 2ls.—Penuington'’s Tour 
through Europe, 2 vols. 30s.—Waps and Plans. illustra- 
tive of Herodotus, 10% 6¢.—Characteis and Opinions, 
or the Biue Book, 1». 6d. 
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N ARTINS ILLUSTRATIONS t° 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. (Dedicated 
by permission, to the King). The Third Part of this 
work is now ready. The subjects of the plates, in tive 
—_ edition, are, Satan pres‘ding at the Infernal 
ouncil, and Sin preventing the Contlict bet ween Satan 


am! Death; «nd, in the octave edition. The Couflict | 


bet ween Satan and Death and Heaven, The Rivers of 
Bliss, &c. 


Published by Septimus Prowett, 23, Old Bond Street. 





UNPUBLISHED AUTHENTIC MANUSCRIPT 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, AUTOGRAVHS, 
—~—LETTERS, &e. __ 

CATALOGUE. of an invaluable and 
hiehly-interest ng Collection of UNPUBLISHED 
MANUSCRIPT HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS ;— 
Cousisting of Letters written to the Princes of Orange 
and Nassan, William the First, Maurice, Frederick, 
Henry, William the Secovd and Third, and other 
Kings, Princes, Princesses, Nobles, and Great Men of 
various parts of Europe; ameoug them, four from 
Queen Elizabeth of England (one writteuv entirely with 
her@wn hand to William the Pirst, Prince of Orange, 
recepnmending the Earl of Leicester); James the Sixth 
of Soutiand (First of Engtand), Frederick aud Elizabeth 
of Bohemia,Charles the First, Henrietta Maria, Princess 
Mary, &c.; Duke of Buckingham, Earls of Essex and 
Leicester (the favourites of Elizabeth), Sir Heury Vane, 
Sir Francis Walsingham. and Sir Francis Vere; also a 
Letter iy Cypher (from Oxford), each page having the 
Sign Manual of Charles the First, aud couatersigned by 

his Secretary, G Dighy. 
A Coliection of above three thousand Pieces relative 


' to Political Events, from 1706 to 1726, written in 


French to Jean Vanden Bergh, Deputy of the States 
General of the United Provinces; Two Volumes, coin- 
prising above one hundred and sixty Letters, written 
to William the First, Prince of Ovanye, the Archduke 
Mathias (afterwards Emperor), Maximilian de Bossu, 
Montmoreucy de Moutigny (assassinated by Philip tie 
Secoud), and others, from 1572 to 1583. 

A most valuable and multifarions Collection of I et- 
ters of Emiveut Literary Meu of England, France, and 
other Countries, contaiuing Poetry, Pieces of Prose &e. 

‘A very extensive Collection of Alba Amicorum ; 
among them « Quario Volume prescuted by the learned 
Dibiatus to the Synod held at Dorit w the Years 1616, 
17, and 18, containing the Autographs of the Deputies 
from the several Ccuuuies who were present at tiat 
celebrated Assembly. 

Also, Papal Bulls commencing in 197; Ancient 
Charters of the Low Countries, begiuning in 1317, with 
the appendant Seals of the Nobility aud Evinent Men 
aj those States, in the highest state of preservation. 

The entne Property of a Grutlemin of the highest 
consideration in Holland, by whuse Family they lave 
been accumulated and preserved. Which will be Sold 
by AUCTION, by Mr. Sotheby, at his house, No. 3, 
Wellington Street, Strand, on Monday, Juue 20th, 
1°25, and Six following Days (Sundays excepted), at 
Twelve o' Clock. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues (price 5s.) had, at the 
place of Sale. 





QGOCTETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
\J SUFFOLK STREET, PALL WALL EAST. 


The SECOND ANNUAL EXIUIIBITION forthe Sale | 


of the Works of Living Artists of the United Kingdom, 
IS NOW OPEN from Nine till Dusk. 


Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue, One Shilliog. 
W. LINTON, Secretary. 


A POLLONICON.— EVENING PER- 

FORWMANCES —On THURSDAY next, June 
Qud, will be performed, by Mr. THOMAS ANAMWS, 
Mess GUICHARD. LORD. COOVER, and MOXLEY, 
a grand Selection of Music. amongst which are the fol- 
lowing favourite pieces:—Tenth Grand Symphony 
(Havdn); Ifa Youth should meet a Maiden,—Bride's- 
maid's Soug,—and celebrated Overture, from the Pries- 
chutz ‘Weber): Vachi Colli (Winter); Crodel Perche, 
Al Grazia, Deh Prendi, and Overtures Cosi fan Tutti 
and Figaro (Mozart), Extempore Performauces, by Mr. 
Adams, io wh ch wil! be intreduced,—Come unto these 
Yellow Sands (Purcell); aud Air, Lindor, with varia- 
tions, ke. &c. kc. The Selection and Tickets for these 
Performances may be had at the principal Music. Shops, 
and atthe Rooms, No 101, St. Martin's Line. To cow- 
menve at Echt o'Clock. Admittance, 2s 6d. 








HOWISON'S NEW WORK ON INDIA, &e 


This day is published, beautifully printed, in two vols. 
ost Svo. 15s boaris, 


Fok EIGN SCENES and TRAVELLING 
RECREATIONS. 


By JOHN HOWISON, Esq. 
Of the Howourable East India Company's Service. 


Printed for Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. 
B. Whittaker, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
SKETCHES«of UPPER CANADA. Third Edition, 
Syu. 10x. 6d. boards. 


—— 


INES WRITTEN forthe BENEFIT of 
the INHABITANTS of the ISLE of PORTLAND. 
By H. BRANDRETH, Jun. Esq. 
Author of Svyila, a Tragedy, in Five Acts, from the 
French of M. Jouy, Member of the Institute at Paris; 
Odes, and other Poems, &c. 


*Itisa descriptive poem of very considerable merit, 
and js really worth duuble the money it is published at.’ 
—Literary Chronicle, March 19. 

* This is a littie work of about thirty pages, of which 
the subject is interesting and the object benevolent. 
The little episode of Eliza appeals to the best affections 
of the heart "—Mouthly Magazine, April. 


Printed for G. and T. Underwood, Fleet Street. 


TRAVELLING MAPS OF THE CONTINENT. 
Lately was published, in one large sheet, price 9s, or in 
a case, 13s. 
NEW MAP of FRANCE, describing 
the Post Roads and Relays, with the number of 
Posts bet ween each station. 

A NEW MAP of the NORTHERN PARTS of 
PRANCE and GERMANY, iucluding the whole of the 
United Netherlands and Switzerlaud, with the different 
Travelling-Roads and Post-Stations, price 17s. in a case. 

A NEW MAP of [ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 
containing all the Travelling-Roads and Poust-Stations, 
with the Posts between each Station, price 13s ina 
case, the whole drawn from the most recent authorities, 

Priuted for C. Smith, Mapseller, No 172, Strand. 











This day is published in three volumes, small Hvo. 30s. 
boards, 


TALES, BY THE QUHARA FAMILY: 
Containing Crohoore of the Bill-Hook, the Fetches. 
and Johu Doe. 

London: printed for W Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street; Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinbargh; aud Hodges and M'‘Artbur, Dublin. 

‘We regard these Tales as one of the best national 
novels which have ajppeaved for a cousiderable period.’ 
—New Mon Magazine, No. 53. 

‘ Judgi rom the specimen before us, we should 
have little hesitation iv predicting, that Scotiaud’s 
Great Unknown was ts to find, in the Author of 
the Tales by the O'Hara Family, a competitor with 
whom he must stand the tug of rivalry.'—Monthly 
Magazine, No. 409. 

See also La Belle Assemblée, Literary Chronicle, 
News of Literature, kc. &e. 


= _——- - 


SUPERIOR LITHOGRAPHY 
Published by William Cole, No. 10, Newgate 
Tre following are handsomely got up in tome 
™, 


| phy. and are confidently submitted ty 
as bei: g superivr to any others. F tothe Pubite, 


} 
1, QTUDIES, FOREIGN and ENGLIsjy. 
hI by Calvert. Imperial 4to half-bound, a ' 
ee mateo’ fone of 24 subjects, each occupying 
| 1S inches by 10. They may also be had in §} 
| at 4s a “—< allie iu Six Nainbers, 
2. RURAL SCENE : Coloured b 
bound, anperial dto. £1.88. These comniat Or ee 
jects, each, occupying 7 [nches by 6, and, ander 1 
title of ‘ Viguettes, may be had separately, price ls é 
each 
3. CALVERT'S INITIATORY DR \WING-BOOK. 
by which Learners may teach theuiselves the te 
of that elegaut Accomplishment. Tn 12 Numbers; Sis 
' plain, Is each; and Six coloured, 2s. 6d. each, ’ 
4. VIEWS from NATURE, by Catvert, haifbonng 
imperial 4to. ~_ Brae: consist of 12 Subjects, occ. 
jing Qiuches by 6; and nay be had separate, pr, 
44 tinted ~oa Paper, 18. each. ' “> Priules 
5. BRYTISH SCENERY ; consisting of a variety of 
interesting Subjects, by T. Calvert. Three Numbers, 
price 2s tid. each. 

6. CALVERT’S LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING 
BOOK. First Series, publishing in Numbers, 6d. each, 
7. DITTO, Second Series, in Numbers, 9d. each, 

& DITTO. Third Series, Is each 

9. CALVERT’S INTRODUCTION to Lanp. 
SCAPE DRAWING. Twelve Numbers, Is 6d. each 

10 FOOTSTEPS of FLORA, or, the Ait of Plower 
Painting reudered Easy Six Numbers, is 6d. each, 

11. FUSSELL'S DRAWING BOOKS, after Moriaad, 


Is. each. 

FLOWERS, 

Incomparably executed by the first Artists, and cal 
culated sor <mateurs and Learners, tn the hid 
Classes of Sucietu 
1. FLORA'S YEAR, or, MONTHLY BOUQUET, 

half-bound, impert folio, price £4. 103. This elegant 

collection consists of Twelve Bouquets, composed of 

Flowers to be had in the same Month; tastefully and 

accurately coloured after the living Plats. They may 

also be had separately, mounted on stiff Drawing-Paper, 

price 7s each. Subjects occupying 10 inches y 
2. HORTICULTURAL BEAUTIES ; or, Correct 

Portraits from the Flower Garden; colonred after the 

living Plants; half-bound, roy«l tolio, £2.29. Twelre 

Subjects. each occupying 13 inches by 9 To be had 

separately, price 4s. each. 

3. FOOTSTEPS of FLORA; or the Art of Flower 

Painting rendered Easy Lo Six Nombets,price- tat: 

each; or neatly half-bound 10s fd. 


THE FOREST, 


Illustrated in a Series of Lithographic Drawings, 
by Calvert, delineating the peculiar Cheracter of 
each Tree, printed in botio, on tinted Imperial. 

Subjects occupying 19 Inches by V3. 
1. Oak, Ash, Willow, Scotch-Fir, 10s. fd. 
2. Walnut, Sweet-Chestnut, Elim, Birch, 10s. 64. 

N.B. Each of the above Specimens, separately, price %. 


RUINS, . —— 
T/lustrative of Ancient Splendour: in a@ Servesos 
Lith graphic Drawings, locaily taken by Calvert 
printed in kolio, on tinted Tupertat. 
Subjects occupying V9 Inches by N3. View ; 
1. St. Alban’s Abbey Church, South-west View; 
Lyme Castic. Kent; Tintern Abbey, Monument sbi 
South-east View; Eltham Palae, Kent, South # 
View—10s. Gd : , . Fast 
2 Netley Abbey, Hampshire, inferior eat, ar 
Window; Elthau Palace, Keot, East Eutraate; tera 
Castie, wear Edinburgh, South west View; 218 
Abbey, Monmwuthshire, interior View, East Wi 
10s. 6d, . «ogy :. Pou 
3 Newark Abbey, Surrey, South east View; them 
tains’ Abbey, York ; Rochexter Castle, Kent; "* 
Abbey, Essex, North-east View—10s 64 rears Otford 
4. Meirose Abbey, Scotlan«d, South vee 
Castle, Kent, East View; fiuldare Abbey, berlaus 
| North-west View ; Lanercost Priory, Cum 
West View—10s 6d , 
N.B. The above beautiful Views, separately. at afte 


FASHIONABLE RESORTS, sastefully 
Bllustratcd in small oblung Drawtgs A sheets 
coluured, six on a Sheet, Six Shillings eae 
or mounted separately, 1s. 9 od ee 
Subjects occu pytag we 7 
1. Hastings, dex Views 5. Ramsgate, —_— 
2 Windsor, ditto. 6 Margate, < tte, 
3. Tonvridge Wells, ditto. | 7 Netley - y: itt. 
4. Brighton, ditto. 8. Tintern A yey, 














This paper is published early ou Saturday, price 6d. ; or 10d. if post free; Country and Foreigu Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quart 


erle Parts 





sd. » 
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